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A Long Pull and 

A Strong Pull and 
A Pull All Together 
—Steady Now! 


TEWS dispatches are full of state- 
L\ ments to the effect that business 
is going on as usual, that everybody is 
feeling jolly because the depression is 
past and that another era of spending 
is just around the corner. 

[his is the sort of news which ex- 
perienced editors classify as “impor- 
tant, if true.” If it were true it would 
not have to be published, for every- 
body would know it. As a matter of 
fact it is not true, and the Pathfinder 
is not going to be among those who 
kid the people and try to make them 
think that their troubles are all over. 

We who know what the actual con- 
ditions are which exist among the 
farmers and the workers in the small 
industries know full well that there is 
i lot of hard going before either those 
classes or the big business interests 
will be on Easy Street. The Path- 
finder travel editor has just come 
in from an investigating trip in the 
rural and smalltown districts, and that 
is his verdict. 

Understand—the Pathfinder is not 
pessimistic or blue. On the contrary, 
we see our way out of the woods; we 
ire inspired by new confidence, and 
we can see great things ahead. But we 
ire not going to announce that we 
we there yet. 

In times of stress like these we can 
well go back to the examples of such 
nen as Thomas Jefferson and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. When Jefferson found 
the price of an article too high he 
made it himself. He brought his in- 
genuity to bear, and he got up many 
little inventions and useful devices. 
He depended on himself and his own 
ellorts; you never heard of him 
grouching at conditions or sitting idle 
ind waiting for somebody else to help 
Hiin. 

Lincoln was the same type. He 
wasn’t born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth either. About everything he 
had, about everything he did, was 
the result of his own initiative and 
painful effort. It takes our colleges 
four years to turn out a surveyor, 
but Lincoln made himself a surveyor 
in six weeks by his own studies. 
lle even learned to use “logarithms,” 
is well as to split logs. When Lincoln 
ivteded a new yoke for his ox team, he 


made it himself. No university can 
claim that it ever gave Lincoln a 
“degree,” but the University of IIli- 
nois is proud of that ox-yoke which 
Lincoln made. What a grand lesson 
that ox-yoke teaches to all of us who 
are willing to learn! 

Ox teams are still used in the back 
districts in many parts of this coun- 
try, as well as other countries. There 
is nothing quite equal to a steady old 
ox team for pulling you out of the 
hole—and it’s a hole this country is 
now in. Drivers of oxen control them 
by simply talking to them. They know 
better than to beat their oxen; they 
use gentle words, and coax them to 
do their best. 

And that again is what we all need 
right now. There's a lot of good stuff 





Ox-yoke made by Abraham Lincoln, in the 
collection of the University of Illinois. 


in us, but we need encouraging words; 
we have kicked against the pricks far 
too long. 

An ox team gives a strong, steady 
pull; they throw their weight into 
the yoke, and along comes the load. 
Jerking won't do it. Some _ people, 
who don’t know ox nature (or human 
nature) think that this country can 
be yanked out of the hole by a series 
of jerks. Not so. 

Steady all! It’s a long pull and a 
strong pull and a pull all together! 
The load is moving—but we must all 
keep pushing. If you catch any of 
those big-bugs riding, knock ’em off! 
This is no time for anybody to ride 
if there ever was such a time. 

——_———_—<_eongo———_____. 
STILL GOOD DOCTRINE 

Other republics have failed because 
the citizens gradually grew to con- 
sider the interests of the class against 
the whole. For when such is the 
case if mattered not whether the poor 
plundered the rich or the rich ex- 
ploited the poor; in either case the 
end of the republic was at hand. We 
must resolve not to fall into such a 
pit. This great republic of ours shall 
never become the government of plu- 
tocracy and it shall never become the 
government of a mob.— Theodore 
Roosevelt. 








Against Diamonds and 
High Hat Luxuries 
Causes Ruction 


UR movement to encourage peo- 

ple to “Buy American” and 
“Think American” has struck a num- 
ber of snags, as was to be expected. 
For instance the jewelers are com- 
plaining because we used as strong 
language as we could think of to keep 
the buying public from spending mon- 
ey on such luxuries as diamonds at 
a time when millions are on the point 
of starving. Some of the diamond 
dealers go so far as to demand that 
we must boost the diamond business, 
instead of knocking it. 

The Pathfinder sympathizes with 
the jewelers and other dealers who 
are finding it so hard to do business. 
We heartily wish there was some 
method by which their trade could be 
revived. We are not forgetting them 
by any means. We are studying their 
problems and we are going to have 
some constructive suggestions to make 
to them when the time comes. But 
we would not be serving any useful 
purpose if we tried to make it appear 
that the demand for diamonds is good, 
when it isn’t. 

The Pathfinder can’t create a mar- 
ket for diamonds when it doesn't 
exist. Nor can the diamond dealers 
or their associations do this. Anyone 
who told the jewelers to push dia- 
monds at this time would simply be 
misleading them. Their best policy 
is to push American wares, and pick 
products whose prices have been re- 
duced to a low point so that the pub- 
lic can afford to buy. 

Some of the diamond dealers have 
unwittingly strengthened our case, by 
the admissions they have made to us. 
One says that “the price of diamonds 
has not gone down more than 20 per 
cent since the high point of 1929.” 
Another quotes a statement of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society to the ef- 
fect that while in times of depression 
most luxuries become cheaper, dia- 
monds have not only held their own 
but have “turned sharply upward.” 

Another dealer sends us a catalog 
which states that the diamond trust 
in Holland had raised the price of 
diamonds 30 per cent on the pretext 
that the supply was so limited. As a 
matter of fact, we know how and why 
the supply and the prices of diamonds 





» 


are thus fixed arbitrarily. If they were 
not so fixed, the retail price of dia- 
monds might fall to perhaps $25 a 
carat, instead of $500 or more. It is a 
fact that the supply of diamonds has 
been reduced, but this has been done 
purposely, by the tightest trust which 
exists in the whole world. 

We have statements from the dia- 
mond trade itself that prices, instead 
of being reduced to suit the times, like 
the prices of other things, have been 
boosted 30 per cent. This alone is 
enough to justify the American buying 
public in refusing to purchase them. 

Do the protesting diamond dealers 
intend to tell the country that they are 
not lining up with the “Buy American” 
policy? They can’t afford to force the 
sale of diamonds, which are a foreign 
product, at a time like this. That 
policy is neither good Americanism 
nor good business. 

We repeat that there is virtually no 
demand for diamonds. For many 
vears the diamond dealers advertised 
diamond jewelry in the Pathfinder, 
and they did a nice business. They 
would be doing the same today if they 
could sell the diamonds. There will 
be a market for diamonds when the 
public have the money to buy them— 
but not so long as oats bring as little 
as six cents a bushel. 

Now let us see how much diamonds 
are really worth, as conditions now 
are. When the Pathfinder travel editor 
was investigating in Europe last sum- 
mer he was offered all sorts of bar- 
gains in diamonds, but he didn’t buy 
any. It was not a question of price, 
but of finding a purchaser. Millions 
of people in Europe are still living off 
the family jewels. They sell them at 
any price they can get and the dealers 
do the same. 

A news dispatch tells how “in Chi- 
cago’s Loop, with crowds looking on, 
four gangsters smashed a_ jeweler’s 


window and made away with two 
trays of diamonds.” An address on 
the radio about the same time told 


about a regular organization which 
markets stolen diamonds. 

A Washington woman went to one 
of the leading jewelers and asked him 
to put a price on a very handsome dia- 
mond pin which she wanted to turn 
into money to help people in need. 
She was told that it was not a ques- 
tion of price but that there was no 
demand. Another Washington woman 
who had been paying insurance on a 
diamond pin at a valuation of $2,200— 
its original cost—was told by another 
leading dealer (a manufacturing 
jeweler) that he could duplicate the 
pin for $380—and she reduced her 
insurance accordingly. 

You probably won't believe it, but 
the Pathfinder has been offered “solid 
gold rings set with diamonds” for as 
low as 50 cents apiece. These are not 
stolen or smuggled rings but are rings 
made by a prominent New England 
jewelry manufacturing concern. The 
gold of course is not 18-K but is prob- 
ably about 8-K, and the diamonds are 
not one-carat diamonds but probably 
about 1-1,000th of a carat. In fact 
they are diamond chips—genuine dia- 






monds, but so small that they catch 
only about half a ray of light. 

Now, don’t you suppose that if 
there was any market for diamonds, 
the Pathfinder would go into the busi- 
ness, when the prices offered are so 
attractive? Why, we could offer a dia- 
mond ring with every subscription— 
and the entire population of the United 
States could wear diamonds. 

But that would spoil the diamond 
business. Nobody would care to wear 
diamonds if everybody else wore them. 
And so the scheme would be doomed 
to failure. 

We think it is much more to the 
point to have a bath tub in every 
home, a radio in every home and an 
iceless refrigerator in every home. 
these three things could all be pur- 
chased for the $200 which the statis- 
tical experts say represents the “per 
capita value of the diamonds in the 
average American home.” 

Which would you vote for; the per 
capita allotment of diamonds—or a 
bath tub, a radio and an electric 
refrigerator? 

Which would be the better us for 
the money? Which would do the 
most good? Which would keep our 
factories and our stores going more— 
$200 tied up in diamonds, or the same 
amount invested in genuine improve- 
ments? 

If we are wrong, don’t hesitate to 
tell us. 





Congress Backs President 
In Bank Crisis with New Law 


The 73rd Congress broke all records 
for speed when it convened in special 
session, swore in its new members, 
heard the President’s message, and 
passed through both houses a bill pre- 
pared by the President for handling 
“the national emergency in banking.” 

This record-breaking law approves 
the action taken by President Roose- 
velt in declaring a national bank holi- 
day, and gives him still greater powers 
during the emergency. The President 
is now authorized to regulate or pro- 
hibit transfers in foreign exchange or 
transfers of credits by banks. Per- 
sons engaged in such transfers or 


credits as are permitted must furnish 
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complete information 
transactions. 
Hoarding is to be stopped by « 
pelling all individauls or corporat 
to return to the Treasury all gold 
lion, coin and certificates in | 
possession, for which they will be 
the equivalent in “lawful” mone, 
Secretary of the Treasury is au! 
ized to prescribe and enforce 
regulations for the operation. o| 
banks in the Federal Reserve Sy; 
The Comptroller of the Curren 
also given added powers, permi' 
him to appoint conservators fo: 
national banks that he _ consi 
necessary. The conservators wil! 
in a similar capacity to the recei 
of insolvent banks, limiting and 
rating withdrawals by depositors 
segregating new deposits so as to | 
mit withdrawals without restric 
(another inducement to stop ho 
ing). The executive department 
also oversee the reorganization of 
tional banks, the Comptroller b: 
authorized to approve of the issu: 
preferred stock, which may be used 
security in obtaining loans from 
Reconstruction Finance Corporati 
Provision is made for issuing 1: 





regarding 





currency by the Federal Rese: 

Banks. In exceptional cases the Fed- [7 
eral Reserve Banks may make ad i 
vances for 90 days on promiss ! 


notes of individuals or corporation 

The new law permitted the Pr 
dent to open at once such banks 
were found to be in absolutely soi 
condition, while other banks may 
cure permission to reopen upon ¢« 
plying with the provisions laid d 
by the President or Secretary of th: ' 
Treasury. 

Provision is made that if one 
tion should be found invalid by th 
Supreme Court, it will not effect 
whole law. The law also reserves | 
Congress the right to alter, repeal 
amend the act. 

A statement by Secretary of 
Treasury Woodin says the emerg« 
banking legislation passed by ( 
gress is a most constructive step | : 
ward solution of the financial 
banking difficulties which have c« 
fronted the country. The extrao! 
nary rapidity with which this legis! i 
tion was enacted heartens and 
courages the country. It makes } % 
sible the opening of banks upo 4 
sound basis, backed by an ade« 
supply of currency. Through this ! 
the banks which will open will 
placed in a position to meet all 
mands. This assurance should 
store confidence and create the fo 
dation for a forward movement 
business activities. 

Meanwhile Roosevelt acted acc: 
ingly by first opening sound banks 
the 12 cities in which Federal Res« 

Banks are located. The next day 

banks in the 250 clearing-house cilic: 
opened, followed a day later by | 
country banks. In a radio addr: 

the President explained that this p' 
gressive opening did not indicate a | 
difference in soundness, but was ne | 
essary owing to the time taken 
distribute the new currency. 
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“ia Economy Bill Gives 

* 

& President Free Hand 
-, to Save 500,000,000 
| be j We have been hearing about the 
snes cessity of economy in government 
omg -xpenditures for a long time. But the 
tg more talk there was the bigger the 
-_, topus grew and the more the tax- 
Mase pavers had to shell out. Now we are 
rmit io have action and some real economy 
fo) not just talk. 
onsi By the provisions of the Economy 
will » pill passed by the special session of 
ece! > Congress President Roosevelt is given 
and vide authority to cut government ex- 
tors senses all along the line, including 
s to | salaries and benefits to veterans. There 
stric vas some opposition to the bill on the 
» ho sround that it made the President a 
ent -irtual dictator. Careful reading of 
n ol |@ the bill, the important provisions of 
rb ‘hich are given here, shows that it 


issu 7 does net set up the President as a 





> used lictator. In asking Congress for the 
rom iecessary authority and power to ef- 
0rali > fect the greatly needed economies Mr. 
ing ni Roosevelt requested that it be done 
Reser dong constitutional lines. The bill 
the Fed merely empowers the President to act 
ake is the agent of Congress in carrying 
MISS’ ’ out the economies which it should 
ation ) have effected long ago itself. 
e Pri Some of the major provisions of the 
yanks : bill are: 
ar ; soit repeals all existing laws on com- 
wnegell ‘ pensation, pensions and hospitaliza- 
id di tion of veterans of the World war, the 
Fiat th } Spanish-American war, the Boxer Re- 
bellion and the Philippine Insurrec- 
ion, and designates four new groups 
os po is entitled to pensions under the new 
. "9 s\stem—veterans of service-connect- 
. ed disabilities, non-service-connected 
lisabilities of all wars since the Civil 
peal ir, Widows and orphans of men who 
lied as a result of service-connected 
of njuries, and widows and children of 
lerge persons who served in any war since 
by the Civil war. 
ot The minimum and maximum rates 
ay p for disabilities or death as in the 
eeord } previous law: $6 to $275 per month in 
Bevis! B case of disability and $12 to $75 per 
ming 3 nonth death benefits are re-enacted 
kes } i . hile President Roosevelt is given au- 
apo hority to make regulations on the 
iiequ varying degrees of disability, as well 
this | is power to define the dates of the 
will beginning and ending of the wars as 
all basis for compensation. It author- 
suld izes him to determine and prescribe 
a fo ‘he number of days of service neces- 
is sary in all wars, except the Civil war, 
‘9 merit pensions, 
acc’ The veterans’ administration is given 
yanks \uthority to grant domiciliary care to 
Rese! /-service-connected cases where the 
day velerans are permanently disabled. A 
se cilics ‘nitation is put on the benefits to re- 
by th ‘red emergency officers who served 
address in the World war to those whose in- 
his p! Juries were received in actual military 
rate a service prior to Nov. 11, 1918, and all 
vas ne presumptive clauses relating to this 
aken lass of veterans is removed. A reduc- 


‘ton by 10 per cent of pensions and 





allowances of veterans and dependents 
of all wars prior to the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war is provided for. 

[i even reduces the salaries of the 
vice president, and senators and rep- 
resentatives from $10,000 to $8,500. 
The administrative (Hoover) furlough 
act is repealed and a “cost-of-living” 
formula based on the decrease in com- 
modity prices between the six-month 
period ending June 30, 1928, and the 
average for the six-month period be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1932, is substituted. 
Authority is given the President to re- 
duce compensation of all government 
oflicers and employees, including offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the armed 
services, on a percentage basis in ac- 
cordance with the reduced cost of liv- 
ing as determined by him, excepting 
only those officers whose salaries 
under the Constitution cannot be re- 
duced during their terms. Specific re- 
ductions are limited to 15 per cent. It 
also reduces the 30 days annual leave 
with pay to 15 days. According to the 
provisions of the bill these salary re- 
ductions would be limited to one year. 

In discussing the provisions of the 
economy bill in the Senate, Senator J. 
W. Bailey, of North Carolina, said any 
government employees unwilling to 
co-operate with the President by tak- 
ing the temporary 15 per cent reduc- 
tion in pay should resign. “While I 
do not believe federal employees’ sal- 
aries have been too high,” he declared, 
“these government workers must co- 
operate to the extent of having their 
pay adjusted to the cost of living. Even 
with that reduction federal employ- 
ees will be better off than 80 per cent 
of the other people of the country. 





Earthquakes Rock California 
Causing Many Deaths 


California has again been shaken 
by earthquakes. The _ intermittant 
tremors which rocked the Los Angeles 
district lasted 5 days, causing death 
to 161 persons and injuring 5,000. 

Although felt as far north as Santa 


3 
Barbara and as far south as San Diego, 
Long Beach was hardest hit, with 83 
killed. Other communities reporting 
fatalities were Los Angeles, Compton, 


Hermosa Beach, Huntington Park, 
Watts, San Pedro, Wilmington, Ar- 


tesia, Belleflower, Santa Ana and Gar- 
den Grove. Cities reporting property 
damage but no casualties were Redon- 
do Beach, Inglewood, Torrance, E! 
Segundo, Santa Monica, Glendale and 
Anaheim. Places as close as Pasadena 
and Catalina Island felt sharp shocks 
but suffered only minor damage. 

The Red Cross started relief work 
immediately, while marines and blue- 
jackets from the Pacific fleet took over 
the policing of the ruined towns at 
once, preventing any large-scale 
looting. 

The property damage is estimated at 
$35,000,000, most of which occurred at 
Long Beach, Compton and Santa Ana. 
William H. Evans of the Culver City 
Chamber of Commerce flew to Wash- 
ington, and was conferring with ofli- 
cials over obtaining a reconstruction 
loan even before the bricks had stop- 
ped falling on the Coast. 

Modern building construction did 
much to hold down the damage and 
casualties. Most of the steel-con- 
structed buildings stood up, the small- 
er and cheaper structures doing the 
tumbling. Although many fires were 
started they were held in check, since 
the water supply was not greatly 
damaged. Southern California has thus 
profited by the lessons learned from 
the San Francisco earthquake and fire 
of 1906 and the Santa Barbara quake 
of 1926. 

Warnings were issued to Southern 
California architects and engineers in 
1925 by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, pointing out that there 
have been two or three major shocks 


in California in the past 150 years, 
with many lesser ones intervening. 


The dates of the major quakes were 
1769, 1812, and 1856, the San Fran- 
cisco disaster of 1906 being included 
in 35 minor quakes felt in California 
since 1856. 
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FOREIGN 


JAPAN 

“Come and get them” are the actual 
words used by a government spokes- 
man referring to the League of Na- 
tions’ stipulations that the 1,600 man- 
dated islands be returned. 

Japan’s war appropriation is the 
largest in her history, amounting to 
2,237,960,000 yen ($1,000,000,000). Low 
prices and wages in Japan make this 
equal to four or five billions. 

Tokyo announces that if the Chinese 
attempt to recapture Jehol it “will 
mean war,” and that there will be no 
reason for Japan confining her forces 
north of the Great Wall. Japanese 
Marines have been landed at Tientsin. 


CHINA 


With Jehol completely in the hands 
of the Japanese, sporadic fighting has 
taken place at the various passes 
through the great wall. The Chinese 
boast of a new drive to recapture 
Jehol, but talking is easier than fight- 
ing. China has lost much of the world 
sympathy for her by failure to put up 
a decent fight against the invader. 

Marshal Chang Hsueh-Liang, having 
lost all of Manchuria and Jehol, over 
which he lorded, resigns, saying he is 
unfit to command troops. 

The Japanese have carried their 
invasion south of the wall by bombing 
within 60 miles of Peiping. Peiping is 
an international treaty settlement, and 
troops of all the larger countries are 
quartered there, including a detach- 
ment of U. S. Marines. 


GERMANY 


One of the most significant of Adolf 
Hitler’s acts since attaining the chan- 
cellorship was the restoration of the 
old German Imperial flag, not used 
since the war, and the barring of the 
Republic’s colors, flown since 1918. 





The Nazi swastika banner is being 
flown along with the imperial tri- 
color. Meanwhile the former Kaiser 


has handed his rights to the German 
throne to the Crown Prince. 

Hitler stirred up the capitals of 
Europe by flying to East Prussia 
(across the Polish Corridor) and ad- 
dressing the inhabitants of the isolat- 
ed province, telling them that they 
would not be cut off from the Father- 
land much longer. The Polish gov- 
ernment immediately began mobiliz- 
ing troops in the Corridor area, but 
later withdrew them on frantic ap- 
peals from France and England. Ger- 
man civilians in border towns are 
being instructed in how to meet perils 


of a gas attack from the air. Gas 
shelters are being erected and gas 


masks purchased. 

The U. S. government has found it 
necessary to protest to Germany 
against the beatings administered to 
several Americans by enthusiastic 
“Brown Shirts.” Not only have Jews 
been subjected to beatings, but all the 
Jewish merchants in one town were 
locked up. The editor of an opposi- 
tion paper was killed when he resist- 


the 
Nazis to stop their rowdyism, and the 
order seems to have been obeyed. 
Hitler has ordered the nudism cult 
suppressed as a menace to health and 


ed a raid. Hitler has ordered 


morals. There are 3,000,000 nudists 
in Germany, with 50,000 in the vi- 
cinity of Berlin. 

Berlin is attacked by a plague of 
“Pharaoh ants,” which seem to thrive 
on the poison used to eradicate them. 


ENGLAND 


While Prime Minister MacDonald 
desperately tried to save the Geneva 
disarmament parley, parliament ap- 
propriated $11,000,000 more for the 
Navy than was used last year. Four 
new cruisers, nine destroyers and 
three submarines will be constructed. 
On the other hand, the Air Force ap- 
propriation has been cut $90,000. 

England has been aroused by the ar- 
rest of four British employees of the 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electric power 
company at Moscow, against whom 
charges of sabotage were lodged. 

The British arms embargo has been 
abandoned and the merits of British 
airplanes are being urged on the 
Chinese. 


ANTARCTICA 

Capt. H. J. Riiser-Larsen, who plan- 
ned a 3,500 mile sledge journey across 
the Antarctic continent, is rescued 
after being four days adrift on an ice 
floe. The dogs and much of the equip- 
ment were lost, and the expedition is 
abandoned, at least temporarily. 


GREECE 


The Dictatorship of General Plas- 
tiras lasted only 18 hours. Constitu- 
tional government was restored with 
former premier Penayoti Tsaldaris as 
head. Martial law was discontinued 
and a warrant issued for the arrest of 
Plastiras, who fled the country. 


FRANCE 


Andre L. de Laboulaye has been 
named to succeed Paul Claudel as am- 
bassador to the United States. Claudel 
has been shifted to Brussels. Premier 
Daladier is consid- 
ering paying the de- 
faulted debt install- 
ment, egged on by 
former Premier 
Edouard Herriot, 
who lost his job be- 
cause he wanted to 
make the payment. 

The Japanese are 
reported to have 
placed a large or- 
der for French mili- 
tary planes. Yosuke 





Ambassador Matsuoka, who has 
Laboulaye been touring the 
European capitals 


since quitting the League of Nations, 
is said to have also placed large or- 
ders for tanks and machine guns in 
France and England, and to have made 
oil arrangements while in Holland. He 
also made a trip to the German Krupp 
works in Essen, but whether he plac- 
ed an order could not be learned. 
Premier Daladier and Prime Min- 
ister Macdonald, of England, get to- 





gether to discuss the German th 
to rearm. French experts de 
that vast quantities of raw mat 
for munitions have been pouring 
Germany. Paris also protests G: 


troops entering the _ demilit 
Rhineland area. 
ITALY 


With the party bars down fo 
first time, 600,000 applications 
been received for membership 
Fascist party. All candidates ar« 
carefully examined to keep ou 
desirables. One of the “ten com 
ments” of the Fascist militia is “\| 
lini is always right.” 

The Italian air armada of 2 
planes, which will fly to Chica; 
the opening of the World’s Fai: 
go out of its way to avoid p 
over France because of the st) 
relations between the two coun 


CUBA 

The expected revolution in Cub: 
been quiescent, but the silence | 
tends to keep the population on «: 
The only action taken by the 1 
lutionists during the week was 
assassination of Leopoldo Ferna: 
Ros, the head of President Macha 
strong-arm squad. Cuban newspa; 
weren’t permitted to publish the n 


SWITZERLAND 
With Poland and Germany mo 


toward a clash, the statesmen of | 


The Pathfing " 


world meet gloomily at the Gen: 


disarmament conference. Pre 
MacDonald of England attempts 
settle the dispute between France 
Italy by proposing a Franco-lIta! 
British alliance. 

Japan starts “disarmament” talk 
demanding the right to build her n 


up to the strength allowed Engl: 
Japan says s| 


and the United States. 
will not be violating the treaty 
building a navy for her puppet s! 
of Manchukuo. 

Maxim Litvinoff of Russia has 
fused to join in settling the Far | 
ern dispute. President Roosevelt 
threatened to withdraw the U. S. «: 


gates unless the nations get toget! 


No country has expressed a willi 
ness to disarm—al]l want the righ! 
arm further. 
dicts European war by spring. 


AUSTRIA 


Austria is adopting Hitlerism. C! 
cellor Dollfuss has assumed the 
of dictator, and is backed by the : 
Communist leaders have been ai 
ed and The Red Flag, the Comn 
newspaper, confiscated. The k 
ists are banding against the Nazis 
have threatened to form a new /h 
dom, consisting of Austria and 
varia. 

AUSTRALIA 

A vote will be taken by We: 
Australia as to whether it will s« 
from the Union. The federal 
ney general says the vote wil 
meaningless, since it will be unco 
tutional. It was the opinion of 1 
in the U. S. that the secession o! 
Southern states was unconstituti: 
but nobody said it was meaning! 
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PERSONALITIES 


is there a doctor in the House? Dr. 
roval S. Copeland has been a U. S. 
Senator since 1923, but it’s quite a 
ehase across the Capitol in case some- 
body in the House gets sick while 
listening to speeches. 

The House now has its own doctor. 
Rep. Charles W. Henney, of Wiscon- 
sin, has been a gen- 
eral practitioner in 
Portage for the past 
2” years, and his 
skill has been rec- 
ognized by his ad- 
mission to the 
American College of 
Surgeons (by ex- 
amination) in 1927, 
ind) =ohis appoint- 
ment as chief of 
staff of St. Savior’s 
Hospital and presi- 
dent of Columbia 
County Medical So- 
ciety. He was also a division surgeon 
on the C. M. St. P. & P. Railroad at 
the time of his election. 

Dr. Henney is 48 years old and was 
born in Dunlap, la. He was a country 
boy and attended the district school 
when his services were not needed on 
the farm. At the age of 18 he entered 
the Denison Normal School, and after 
graduating taught district school for 
three years. Going back to school, 
this time to Fremont (Nebr.) Normal, 
he obtained his Ph. G. He then enter- 
ed the medical school at Northwestern 
University, graduating at the age of 25. 

Mrs. John H. Gill, who aside from 
the late Mayor Cermak was the most 
seriously injured of assassin Zangara’s 
victims, still remains in a critical state, 
although hospital authorities say her 
condition is improving. 

An American introduced the art of 
figure skating to Europe, and Europe 
liked it so well that she kept it, and 
another American had to be sent over 
44 years later to bring it back. Al- 
though Jackson Haines was the Amer- 
ican skating king in 1864, his artistry 
was evidently not appreciated at 
home; but when he went to Europe 
that year he received so much adula- 
tion that he decided to remain. Haines 
was really the inventor of figure skat- 
ing as it is known today. Following 
his style the European skaters acquir- 
ed a gracefulness not seen in America 
for nearly half a century. 

The return of the international style 
of skating dates from the winning of 
the American national skating cham- 
pionship in 1906 by Irving Brokaw. 
[he victory won him a trip abroad, 
where he studied and mastered the 
international style originated by 
Haines. Returning to the United States 
he found that Americans were now 
ready for this more graceful method 
{ skating, and the vogue quickly 
spread until now good figure skaters 
can be found wherever there is a 
good rink. 

Besides being an artist on skates, 
Brokaw ean paint well enough to have 














Rep. Henney 





one of his paintings hanging in the 


Luxembourg in Paris. His book, The 
Art of Skating, is considered an au- 
thority on the history and develop- 
ment of skating. 

Boasting that he had gone “from the 
penitentiary to Congress” instead of 
from Congress to the penitentiary, 
Rep. Francis H. Shoemaker of Minne- 
sota was permitted to take the oath of 
office after a short debate. Rep. Shoe- 
maker only recently completed a term 
of a year and a day in the Federal 
penitentiary at Leavenworth after 
pleading guilty to a charge of having 
transmitted “scurrilous, libelous and 
defamatory matter through the U, S. 
mails.” 

The case, as outlined during the de- 
bate, arose when Shoemaker address- 
ed a letter to R. W. Putnam, a Minne- 
sota banker, in which he placed under 
the name on the envelope, “robber of 
widows and orphans.” 

The Prince of Wales, long consider- 
ed the world’s most eligible bachelor, 
is reported to be addicted to knitting 
and crocheting in his spare time. His 
brother, Prince George, and his broth- 
er-in-law, the Earl of Harewood (Prin- 
cess Mary’s husband), are also devotees 
of needlework, the latter going in 
heavily for the difficult art of petit 
point. Other British noblemen go in 
for embroidery in a big way. 

That these futile young men should 
pursue such innocent pastimes per- 
haps means nothing in itself; but the 
common people have a habit of aping 
royalty, and such an example of de- 
cadence of British manhood doesn’t 
look so well for the future of what not 
so long ago was the world’s mightiest 
empire. 

Elliott Roosevelt, second son of the 
President, has resigned his position 
with a New York advertising firm be- 
cause his clients ex- 
pected to take ad- 
vantage of the fact 
that his father is in 
the White House, 
and he felt that he 
might embarrass 
the company by 
continuing work. 
The 22-year-old 
youth has received 
many tempting of- 
fers to go into busi- 
ness, including one 
said to carry an 
annual salary of 
$40,000, but Elliott feels that most of 
the offers had strings attached. He 
plans to take his wife and baby to 
Arizona, where he will become a 
rancher. 

_ 

Camp Foster, the 1,000-acre tract 
near Jacksonville, Fla., where 40,000 
men were trained in World war days, 
is going again in full swing. But this 
time it is being operated on Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. funds to take 
care of Jacksonville’s transients. Be- 
tween 400 and 500 men have been 
camped there since its opening. They 
work for five cents a day and their 
board and lodging. 
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Your Bank Deposits 
Will Be Protected 


by a “Conservator” 


President Roosevelt, seemingly, is 
not content with starting the country 
off on that “new deal.” He started 
right in by giving us a new word to 
learn. Under the terms of the new 
banking law the President pushed 
through Congress, the fellow who will 
protect our bank deposits in the future 
is to be known as a “conservator.” 

Of course it is not a new or coined 
word. It can be found in any good 
dictionary, no matter how old. But it 
is a seldom used word. Few people 
use it and still fewer knew that there 
really was such a word until Mr. 
Roosevelt brought if into the lime- 
light. It will now become one of the 
most generally used terms—in_ the 
class with director, comptroller, in- 
spector, etc. Therefore, everyone 
wants to know what it means and how 
to pronounce “conservator.” 

Webster’s New International dic- 
tionary Says “a conservator is one who 
preserves from injury or violation; a 
protector, a preserver. Specifically: a 
keeper of a building. Any of various 
oflicials charged with the protection 
of something.” 

That is what the new bank con- 
servators will do—protect the in- 
terests and deposits of the people who 
have their money in banks where it 
is necessary to put conservators in 
charge. The correct pronunciation of 
conservator is “kon-ser-va-tor,” with 
the accent on the first syllable and the 
“a” pronounced as “A” in Abe. Don’t 
get it confused with “conservatoire,” 
a public place of instruction—espe- 
cially in music. 

OO —EE 
ANTIPODES OF UNITED STATES 

The term “antipodes” is strictly ap- 
plied to any two peoples or places on 
opposite sides of the earth and so 
situated that a straight line drawn 
from one to the other passes through 
the center of the earth. 

Loosely, however, the term is ap- 
plied to any place on the opposite side 
of the earth from us. China is pop- 
ularly supposed to be the antipodes 
of the United States and there is an 
old saying that if one were to dig a 
hole deep enough he would fall into 
China. But this is a misconception, 
for China and the United States are 
both in the northern hemisphere. 

The true antipodes of the United 
States is a region in the Indian ocean 
west of Australia. No part of the 
North American continent has _ its 
antipodes in any land surface. The 
antipodes of South America fall in the 
region of China, the Philippines and 
Borneo, while the antipodes of Europe 
and Asia are in the South Pacific. The 
approximate antipodes of London is 
Antipodes Island near New Zealand. 

eno ——_—___— 





The average human spinal column 
weighs from one to one and a half 


ounces. 











CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt names Judge 
tobert W. Bingham, of Kentucky, to 
be Ambassador to 
Great Britain: 
Josephus Daniels, 
of North Caro- 
lina, Secretary of 
the Navy in Wil- 
son’s cabinet, to be 
Ambassador to 
Mexico, and Jesse 
Isidor Straus, 
prominent New 
York merchant, to 
be Ambassador to 
France. He also 








reappoints Eugene Ambassador 
O. Sykes, of Mis- Bingham 


sissippi, to the 
Federal Radio Commission. 

Maj. Gen. Herbert B. Crosby pre- 
sents his resignation as a member of 
the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to the President, 
who accepts it. 

Dr. Friedrich W. von Prittwitz re- 
signs post as German Ambassador to 
the United States. 

Secretary of the Treasury Woodin 
announces that the first offering of 
government securities under the new 
administration—$800,000,000 worth— 
is oversubscribed and that rules are 
being drafted against big hoarders. 

Because of some minor errors, all 
advance review copies of President 
Roosevelt’s new book, “Looking For- 
ward,” are called in by the publishers, 
at the President’s request, for cor- 
rection. 

Washington is still the mecca of 
many conventions. More than 20 of 
them are scheduled for the national 
capital during the month of April. 

Secretary of Agriculture and Mrs. 
Henry A. Wallace choose as their 
home in Washington an apartment in 
Wardman Park Hotel. 

One of the first government activi- 
ties to fall under the Roosevelt econ- 
omy ax is the Conference on Home 
Building and Ownership, which is 
abolished. 

Lieut. Richard M. Cutts, jr., noted 
Marine Corps marksman, is the first 
new White House aid. 

Senate sets April 11 for impeach- 
ment trial of Federal Judge Harold 
Louderback, of California. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, after a conference 
with cabinet wives, announces that 
the official social program in Washing- 
ton is going to be simpler, with all 
formal affairs banned until fall. 

Upon his retirement as doorkeeper 
at the office of Secretary of State, 
Eddie Savoy, 77-year-old colored man, 
is summoned to the White House by 
President Roosevelt for an audience 
in recognition of Eddie’s 64 years of 
faithful service in the State Depart- 
ment. A White House limousine was 


sent to bring the venerable employee 
to the executive mansion. 


State Department announces that 
Norman H. Davis, American delegate 
to the Geneva Armament Conference, 
will hurry to Europe to try to keep 
that tottering parley from being a 
failure. The Democratic administra- 
tion pledges America’s help to the 
League of Nations committee charged 
with settling the Sino-Japanese dis- 
pute but refuses to be bound by any 
action taken. 

PEOPLE 

Former President Herbert Hoover 
visits and takes luncheon with Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, widow of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, at her coun- 
try estate, Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay, 
RF 

Phillips Lord, who broadcasts as 
Seth Parker and the Country Doctor, 
is ordered off the air for a rest. 

Reed Smoot, Republican of Utah, 
who ended 30 years of service in the 
United States Senate on March 4, in- 
dorses President Roosevelt’s govern- 
ment economy program. 

Gov. Dave Scholtz, of Florida, says: 
“The long-lost corner has finally been 
found; we are now definitely on the 
upgrade.” 

John D. Rockefeller, sr., declares his 
confidence in both our banking sys- 
tem and our government. 

Senator James J. Davis, Republican 
of Pennsylvania, undergoes operation 
for appendicitis at Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Harrison Harley, professor of 
psychology at Simmons college, says 
the present popularity of the jig-saw 
puzzle is attributable to people’s de- 
sire to escape from perplexities of 
business through a return to child- 
hood interests. 

Former Vice President Charles Cur- 
tis is admitted to practice law before 
the District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals. 

Former Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, of the Supreme Court, cele- 
brates his 92nd birthday by spending 
a quiet day at home. But he has many 
distinguished callers, among them 





Former Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 


President and Mrs. Roosevelt. Bet 
his retirement little more than a \ 
ago Justice Holmes became the 0! 
man ever to serve on that high by 

Ogden L. Mills, former secreta) 
the Treasury, is elected a direc! 
the National Biscuit Co. 

Gov. John E. Erickson, of Mo): 
resigns and is appointed to su 
the late Thomas J. Walsh in th 
S. Senate, as Lieutenant Gov, 
Frank H. Cooney becomes Mon 
chief executive. Senator Ericks: 
is a Democrat and has thrice 
elected governor of his state. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, form: 
retary of the Interior, resuny 
duties as president of Stanford 
versity. 

Everett Sanders, chairman o 
Republican National Committee, 
chases 195-acre farm and 12 
mansion in Montgomery county, \| 
land, near Washington, for whi 
pays $17,500 in Liberty bonds. 

Prof. Auguste Piccard, Belgian 
entist and balloonist, who has be: 
higher than any other human }: 
except one of his aids, plans to s 
another balloon flight into the s! 
osphere from the Chicago Wo: 
Fair next June. 

Lieut. Col. LeRoy Hidges, of k 
mond, Va., is the new first assis! 
secretary of war. 


LABOR 


Through its’ president, Wil! 
Green, the American Federation 
Labor pledges “full and complet« 


operation and support” to Presi«d 


Roosevelt. Pointing out that the ni 


ber of unemployed in this count 


reached a new peak of 12,700,000 
January, Mr. Green blames indus 
for our economic troubles. 
industry should do its part in help 
us out of the depression by putt 
men to work and increasing wages 


RADIO 
President Roosevelt is now “di: 
tor” of radio. The day after he 1 


office the broadcasting officials of): 


ed him virtual wartime dictators 

of all American radio resources. \\ 

out a moment’s notice now he can 

for and get all the time he want: 

any or all of the broadcasting sta! 

and networks in the country. 
COURTS 

U. S. Supreme Court declares in\ 
Florida’s chain-store tax becaus: 
provides distinctions as to countic 

Supreme Court decision grants 
tuminous coal industry right to 
ganize selling agencies to pull i 
out of the hole. 

Mrs. Janet Allen Walker, wif: 
former Mayor James J. Walke: 
New York, files suit in Dade C: 
(Fla.) Circuit Court for absolut: 
vorce from “His Honor” who is 
journing in France. 

Here’s good news for young } 
The Appellate Division of the Supr 
Court of New York rules that an 
gagement ring is a “symbol hallo 
by social usage,” and that “when 
engagement fails the symbol ol 
existence should be returned to ! 
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who gave it.” And for the young ladies 
the same ruling says that “possession 
should be retained during the engage- 


ment, which it symbolizes, and is 
changed to firm ownership upon mar- 
riage.” . 

Justice Daniel W. O’Donohue, of 


Washington, sentences four men con- 
victed of second degree murder in 
connection with the killing of Einer 
H. Echlund when they attempted to 
rob him of the pay roll of painters 
in the new House Office Building last 
January. 

David O. Olson, former employee of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, files seven suits in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court 
iainst officials and former officers of 
he Internal Revenue Bureau and 
seven prominent Pittsburgh men. Ol- 
son alleges that there had been irregu- 
larities in income tax returns by the 
Pittsburgh men and that officers of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau were 
egligent in permitting the returns to 
be filed. The seven suits aggregate 
more than $5,000,000. 


EDUCATION 


Old Man Depression got a lot of 
\labama’s schools. Dr. Dale S. Young 
director of the Bureau of Research of 
the state department of education an- 
nounces that schools have been sus- 
pended in 35 of the state’s 67 counties. 


PROHIBITION 


The Prohibition Bureau transfers to 
local authorities in the states the prob- 
lem of speakeasies. Col. Amos W. W. 
Woodcock, director of prohibition, an- 
nounces that henceforth federal en- 
forcement activities will be concen- 
trated on the major sources of liquor 
supply. 

Gov. William Comstock, of Michigan, 
signs bill calling for a state conven- 
tion April 10 to consider national pro- 
hibition repeal for that state. Several 
states have already taken such action 
ind more than 25 others are consider- 
ing bills dealing with state liquor en- 
forcement and setting up the necessary 
machinery for the citizens to vote on 
the national repeal resolution. 

California plans to follow the Cana- 
lian liquor control system if the 18th 
unendment is repealed. 

President Roosevelt, in special mes- 
sage to Congress, urges immediate 
legalization of beer and other bev- 
erages possible under the Constitu- 
tion to bring in the much needed 
revenue, The House immediately pass- 
ed a 3.2 per cent beer bill by a vote of 
$16 to 97. 


FARMING 


Farm leaders and organizations of 
the country ask President Roosevelt 
to call on Congress to grant him broad 
cmergency powers to reduce produc- 
tion and boost prices of farm products. 
(they predict passage by Congress of 
in administration-sponsored farm-re- 
lief program as soon as the economy 
ind beer bills are out of the way. 


Penny foreclosure sales of farms 
ind farm chattels in Nebraska are 


“law and order 
gather at foreclosure 


being blocked by a 
league.” They 


sales and outbid the advocates of the 
farm mortgage holiday movement. 


The cotton member of the Federal 
Farm Board, Carl Williams, of Okla- 
homa City, who was appointed to a 
six-year term ending in 1935, resigns. 

Farmers of the National Farmers 
Holiday Association in convention at 
Des Moines threaten another farm 
strike unless their demands for relief 
legislation are passed by Congress by 
May 3. 

GENERAL 

Pneumonia epidemic is feared in 

California quake area as earth shocks 


cease. 

American Red Cross issues 
wide appeal for $500,000 for 
earthquake sufferers. 

The banking holiday caused a holi- 
day in Reno, Nev., divorces, too. 

Speaking of divorces, Arkansas has 
a 90-day divorce law which has been 
in effect for When the 


nation- 
relief of 


two years. 
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—Boston Transcript 


Divorces a la Carte—1943 


state house of representatives voted to 
repeal it recently, the state senate 
voted 25 to six to keep it. 

All salaries of Hollywood motion 
picture folks over $100 a week are or- 
dered cut 50 per cent or an eight-week 
payless holiday must be taken. The 
“ameramen object. 

More than 50,CO0 persons attend 
funeral of Mayor Anton J. Cermak, of 
Chicago. After non-sectarian § serv- 
ices in the Huge Chicago Stadium the 


martyred Mayor was buried in the 
Bohemian National Cemetery. 
Now its “Stoopnocrats.” The So- 


ciety of Stoopnocracy is incorporated 
in New York for charitable purposes. 
It is said to be patterned after the Eng- 
lish charitable organization known as 
“Ve Ancient Order of Froth Blowers.” 
The “Stoopnocrats” are going to aid 
the destitute and unemployed. 

Pennsylvania legislature defeats bil! 
to permit baseball and other outdoor 
sports on Sunday. 

Democratic National Committee re- 
ports to the House of Representatives 
that on February 28 that party had a 
bank balance of $57,356 and outstand- 
ing debts totaling $751,290. 

Twenty persons are killed and more 





7 
than 150 injured when tornado hits 
Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee and 
Kentucky. 


Death warrant calling for the elec- 
trocution of Giuseppe Zangara, assas- 
sin, at the State prison during the 
week of March 20 is signed by Gov. 
Dave Scholtz. 

AVIATION 


U. S. S. Macon, second of Uncle 
Sam’s two giant airships, is christened 


at Akron, Ohio, by Mrs. William <A. 
Moffett, wife of Rear Admiral W. A. 
Moffett, chief of the Bureau of Naval 
Aeronautics. This great sister ship of 
the U. S. S. Akron, named for Macon, 


Ga., is 785 feet long. Trial flights for 
the new ship are scheduled for March 
30. Do you know that the Akron and 
the Macon are nearly twice the size 
of the Graf Zeppelin and almost three 
times as big as the Los Angeles? The 
Macon is to be stationed at Sunnyvale, 
Cal., when the new hangar is com- 
pleted there. Commander Alger H. 
Dresel, of the U. S. Navy, will be the 
big ship’s commanding oflicer 

A. K. Longren and Paul M. Hewitt, 
of Kansas City, demonstrate a new 
type of airplane fuselage to Army Air 
Corps officers at Washington. Their 
new fuselage—all-metal—is made of 
standard parts and can be assembled 


in the field or repaired in a few 
minutes by any mechanic handy with 
hammer. 
DEATHS 
Senator Robert B. Howell, 69, Re- 


publican of Nebraska, of 
in Walter 
ton. 

Capt. Charles H. Burns, chief of the 
Burns Detective Agency, at Baltimore. 

Dan P. Hoover, 47, vice president 
of the Hoover Vacuum Co., as result 
of fall from fifth story of the Cleve- 
land Clinic in that city. 

French Strother, 49, administrative 
assistant and literary secretary to 
former President Hoover, in Garfield 
hospital at Washington. 
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FITS SUFFERERS 


pneumonia 
Reed hospital at Washing- 


Epilepsy, or Falling Sickness, your best 
opportunity for relief is a free test, sent 
all charges prepaid. Ask about those 
who report no return of attacks in years. 
Write today, giving age and particulars, 
to Dr. Fred E. Grant Co., 709 Davidson 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. No obligations. 
No money asked.—Advertisement. 
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Study Current Events 


The study of current events is yearly becoming 
more popular. The Pathfinder was the first pub- 
lication to be recognized as the ‘best medium” 


for this interesting and important study. Today, 
as for the past 40 years, it is the choice of the 
better institutions of learning It has won its 


position by pure merit, because it is the only na- 
tional news review that is truly comprehensive. 
Rate for five or more copies mailed to one address 
is one cent a copy per week. No orders accepted 
for less than 5 copies or for less than $1. Sample 
copies (one week) for introductory purposes free. 
Address: THE PATHFINDER, Washington. D. C 
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BANK HOLIDAY 
BREVITIES 


It was no holiday for baby’s bank. 
Pennies, nickels and dimes, in abnor- 
mal numbers, appeared as pay for 





food, transportation and general needs. 


A certain Wyoming town unaware 
of the holiday. It was cut off from 
the rest of the country by a blizzard. 
Just nature’s way of “freezing” assets. 

Increase in number of applications 
to carry concealed weapons to pro- 
tect places of business with unbank- 
able cash on hand. 

Windsor, Conn., town clerk, an ar- 
dent collector of wampum and other 
Indian relics, accepting such as fees 
for recording deeds. 

A Washingtonian unable to buy 
shaving needs with a $100 bill because 
the drug store had no change. “Grow 
a beard,” was the druggist’s advice 
when the customer asked “What can 
I do?” 

Gold at the rate of $50,000 an hour 
pouring into New York banks from 
hoarding, while the total amount of 
such hoarded gold turned in to the 
Federal Reserve Banks was estimated 
at more than $200,000,000. 

An Iowa realtor sitting up all night 
to watch a shoe box containing $3,000 
in gold coins which a client paid for 
a house. 

Shortly before the banks closed by 
executive order a county treasurer in 
Michigan demanded $5,000 in gold to 
meet the county pay roll. Then the 
holiday came before time to pay off, 
leaving him holding the bag of gold. 

Washingtonians, ordinarily gener- 
ous toward the man in the street, held 
on to the change they had, and pan- 
handlers’ receipts were slim. 

Department stores in cities urging 
customers to “charge it” as never 
before. 

One New Yorker took in $700,000 
in hoarded gold—the biggest hoard so 
far reported—to bank. A Philadelphia 
man returned $46,000 in an old satchel. 
Third “honors” went to a New Yorker 
with $35,000. 

Cracky boardwalks, porches, etc., 
came in for attention. A man in 
Massachusetts ripped up his porch 


after having recalled losing coins 
there. He recovered 60 cents. 
Hotel bell-hops felt the _ pinch. 


Stamps, books, knives, etc., were list- 
ed among “holiday” tips. 

With a “frozen” pay check in his 
pocket, a stranded salesman for a 
Chicago packing house parked on a 
roadside in Tennessee and dined on 
his samples, 

And a New York hotel cash register 
had too much silver. A Westerner 
plunked down 18 silver dollars to pay 
his bill. The cartwheels taxed the 
cash till to capacity. 

A New York couple acquired greater 
respect for banks. They drew out 
their life savings just before the holi- 
day was declared. A purse-snatcher 
got it all. Fortunately the police re- 





covered it—and of course it was im- 
mediately redeposited. 

Honeymooners and tourists “caught 
short” were numerous. 

At Daytona Beach, Fla., a penniless 
man with a John D. Rockefeller check 
in his pocket had a time getting 
credit on it. 

Big security was offered by a Coney 
Island carnival manager. He tried to 
borrow $25 on a elephant. 

“The Whole Town’s Broke” was just 
the name of a play to be presented by 
a Pennsylvania town’s high school. 
Then the whole town was broke so 
the play was postponed until after 
the bank holiday. 

Twelve dozen eggs and part of a 
hog were included in the luggage of 
an Iowan as he returned from his farm 
to the state legislature. “So as not to 
get caught short,” he explained. 

Even prison inmates, especially 
those at Sing Sing, felt the effects of 
the holiday because their friends and 
relatives couldn’t send in their regu- 
lar contributions. 

The Edison Company was unable to 
meet its pay rolls because of a lack 
of cash. So it posted a sign express- 
ing joy that no hoarding on its part 
had contributed to the crisis. 

Some $27,000 brought out of hiding 
by an Ohio man was “sour dough.” 
He had hoarded it in a pickle jar over 
a period of 10 years. 
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ROOSEVELT CABINET ACROSTICS 


Do you know the names of all the 
members of the President’s cabinet? 
Here is a cabinet acrostic glimpsed in 
the Washington Star. Not only does 
it help one to remember the names of 
these 10 aids of the President but it 
has a happy forecast, thus: 


Hull Happily 
Woodin When 
Farley Fear 

Dern Departs 
Perkins Prosperity 
Swanson Soon 
Roper Returns 
Ickes Impressing 
Wallace Wise 
Cummings Caution 


If you want an easier one to re- 





member them by—and in order of 
presidential succession—try this one 
we got up all ourselves: 

Hull Happily 

Woodin With 

Dern Due 

Cummings Caution 

Farley Frankly 

Swanson Spoken 

Ickes In 

Wallace Washington 

Roper Rule 

Perkins Prevails 
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BACKING UP YOUR MONEY 


Untilt the national banking crisis 
came folks never thought of looking to 
see what kind of money they were 
carrying around in their handbags, 
wallets, pockets, old socks and sugar 
bags. They didn’t care whether they 
had gold certificates, silver certificates, 
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Autoist—W hat in thunder do you mec 
by jumping squarely in front of my aut 
and forcing me to knock you down? 

Victim—I’m a new reporter for the Da: 
ly Snoopee and I wanted to be taken t 
the hospital so as to have a good time with 
the nurses and then write it up, as Uncl 


Eli Podger did for the Pathfinder. 


bank notes, or what. It was money- 
everybody took it and was glad to get 
it. So why take the trouble to se 
what kind of currency it was? 

Now the people of the nation ar 
discovering things. When they pul! 
out some musty bills from hoarding, 
when somebody pays them a long 
overdue amount on account or when 
they finally get the pay check cashed. 
they examine each piece to see what 
kind of money they have. 

Besides the scrip being used in man, 
sections of the country, which i: 
usually secured by pledges of cu: 
rency or marketable securities 0! 
values equal to the scrip, there are 
number of different kinds or classe: 
of federal paper currency in circuls 
tion. First of all are the “gold ce: 
tificates.” These bills are printed i 
denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 
$500, $1,000, and $10,000. They ar: 
secured by gold deposited in th 
United States Treasury. The “silv: 
certificates” are printed in deno! 
nations of $1, $2, $5, and $10. Th: 
bills are backed by silver deposited 
the Treasury. 

Federal Reserve Bank notes are 
sued in various denominations by ea 
of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks. Th 
are direct obligations of the bai 
(Uncle Sam, in fact) issuing them, | 
as is a promissory note of an indiy 


ual. United States notes in deno! 
nation of $5 are also direct oblig 
tions of the United States. Fede 


Reserve notes are issued by the F: 
eral Reserve Banks, but they are 
direct obligations. 

The Federal Reserve notes are s 
cured by deposit of not less than 
per cent gold and good commerc! 
paper rediscounted by the Fede: 
Reserve Banks for their membe' 
banks. About $2,000,000,000 of the n« 
currency issued by the federal go 
ernment, instead of scrip, to ease t! 
banking crisis are Federal Reser\ 
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notes. The Bureau of Engraving and 
printing has been running three shifts 
night and day) printing the crisp 
ew bills in denominations of $5 
ind up. 

National bank notes, issued by na- 
ional banks in denominations of $5, 
<{) and upward, have to be backed by 
he deposit of United States Govern- 
ent bonds of an equal amount with 
the Treasurer of the United States. 
\When our paper currency is backed 
») in this way it is sound money—at 
east as sound as any in the world. 

there is no excuse for anyone to 
ioard or demand gold and silver coin 

hen the paper currency is on such a 
sound footing. 

Gold coins now are minted only in 
<5, $10 and $20 denominations, while 

silver the regular run is the same 














No scrip here—women employees counting 

new currency in sheets at the Bureau of 

Engraving and Printing in Washington. 
| These government workers handle money 
i day after day but never take any of it 
£ away—except on pay day. 


is always—dimes, quarters, half-dol- 
and dollars. Even during the 
banking holiday the U. S. mints con- 
tinued to grind out their usual piles 
of coins, just as if there wasn’t any 
such holiday. 


lars 
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“LOO-IS-VIL” OR “LOO-EE-VIL?” 


“Is the name of the capital of Ken- 
lucky pronounced Loo-is-vil or Loo- 
ee-vil?” is an old trick question. 
Neither, of course, is correct, Frank- 
lort being the capital of Kentucky. 

The question, however, is evidence 
of the controversy over the pronuncia- 
lion of the largest city in that state. 
\s a general rule the inhabitants of 
Louisville pronounce the name of their 
city “Loo-ee-vil,” although “Loo-is- 
vil” is regarded a legitimate alterna- 
live, 

Oddly enough, the inhabitants of 
St. Louis, Mo., generally pronounce the 
second part of the name of their city 
“Loo-is,” “Loo-ee” being the alterna- 
live pronunciation. There is no gen- 
tral rule governing the pronuncia- 
lion of place names of French deriva- 
‘lon in the United States. In some 
cases the prevailing pronunciation 





favors the original French, while in 


others it has been completely An- 
glicized. 

The first white settlement on the site 
now occupied by Louisville, Ky., was 
made in 1778 by Americans serving 
under George Rogers Clark and the 
place was named in honor of Louis 
XVI of France, then an ally of the 
Colonists in their war with Great 
Britain. 

St. Louis, Mo., was settled in 1764 
when Auguste Chouteau, acting under 
the orders of Pierre Laclede Liguest, 
established a trading post on the site. 


At first it was variously known as 
Laclede Village and Paincourt, but 


later it was named St. Louis in honor 
of St. Louis of France (Louis IX), 
who was the patron saint of Louis XV, 
the then reigning monarch, and who 
is still the Catholic patron saint of 
the Missouri metropolis. 

Thus it is interesting to note that 
the name of St. Louis, founded by the 
French, has been Anglicized and is 
pronounced “Saynt Loo-is,” while the 
name of Louisville, founded by Amer- 
icans, is pronounced “Loo-ee-vil.” 
Even in Louisville the last syllable has 
been Anglicized, “veel” being the cor- 
rect French pronunciation of ville. 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Nearly 800 letters are placed in the 
mails every day without any address 
on them. 

Approximately 30,000,000 people in 
the world are without jobs. 

Since the Coast Guard took over in- 
ternational ice patrol duties follow- 
ing the Titanic disaster, not a single 
life has been lost through the collision 
of a ship with an iceberg. 

Bakers in Greece must sell one loaf 
of currant bread for each three plain 
loaves. This is to force the consump- 
tion of currauts, which are grown 
abundantly in Greece. 

The size of the average American 
farm is 156 acres. 

Angkhor, French Indo-China, had 
3,000,000 inhabitants 700 years ago and 
was the capital of the Orient. It was 
mysteriously abandoned overnight by 
orders of the Kmer emperor. 
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SPANKING OK’D BY SCIENCE 

Spanking gets an official scientific 
O. K. from Dr. F. C. Shrubsall of Lon- 
don, who says that pain in the skin 
is nature’s method of training all 
young animals, and that a smack in 
the proper place at the right instant 
is much more effective than scoldings 
and argument. 


A child, he says, understands a 
spanking if it immediately follows 


the offense, but it may cause resent- 
ment if postponed and accompanied 
by “reasoning.” 
Oi 2 
KNOW ANY SMALLER? 


The New York Tribune published 
April 20, 1874 by Horace Greeley was 


only 4'% inches wide and 6 inches deep. 








“REGULAR” FOLKS 
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TENDER little children and 


strong men! Ic is significant that Ex-Lax 
is the ideal laxative for both. And yet it is 
easy to understand. For there is no age 
limit to safety! And mildness and effec- 
tiveness are essential for young and oid. 

Ex-Lax tastes just like delicious choc- 
olate. Take an Ex-Lax or two tonight 
and feel fine tomorrow! When Nature 
forgets—remember Ex-Lax! 

At all drug stores, 10c and 25c sizes. 
with 


4 


‘ 4a 
regular 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Keep 


10 





EDITORIA 


The exposures of our big business 
magnates prove once more the truth 
of the old Sanskrit saying: “A bad egg 
is as good as a good one until you 
break it.” 








gq 
The money shortage should be doing 
some good things. The cabbage 


raisers should start making their cab- 
bages right into cigars, without trying 
to sell them to cigar factories as 
hitherto. 
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WITH FEET OF CLAY 
HIS period will be classed in his- 
tory as an “iconoclastic” era. That 
long word comes from the Greek, and 
it means the tearing down of idols. 
The Greeks had a name for it, you see. 

Human beings are naturally be- 
lievers—thank Heaven for that! Nor- 
mal, average people are not skeptics. 
The world has been built up on a solid 
foundation of faith, not on the shift- 
ing sands of doubt. 

This is as it should be. The only 
time when this system goes wrong is 
when a bunch of people come to the 
front who take advantage of this fine 
quality in the human family. Instead 
of using faith and confidence as rocks 
to build on, they use them as imple- 
ments to undermine and destroy. 

Many of the idols that have been set 
up in recent years are now proved to 
have had feet of clay—and these idols 
are now being tumbled down. It is a 
great pity that all these exposures 
have had to come—or rather, it is a 
great pity that such villainous abuses 
existed. It is sad to find that many 
of the very men whom the people have 
relied on so fully seem to have been 
lacking in the solid qualities which 
the human race seeks and is entitled to 
have in its leaders. 

What a pity it is that such a leader 
as Owen D. Young, for instance, whom 
millions regarded as a master man and 
whom many even wanted for presi- 
dent, should have to admit, in a pub- 
lic investigation of the Insull activi- 
ties, that he himself couldn’t under- 
stand the ins and outs of the Insull 
schemes—and yet that he had agreed 
that his company, the General Elec- 
tric, should hand money over to Insull, 
in the effort to save those enterprises. 

What a pity it is that the news re- 
ports have to tell that W. C. Durant, 
the automobile magnate, and a num- 
ber of other wealthy men were fooled 
by a scheme which is nothing more 
than a thinly veiled form of the old 
“Spanish swindle,” which has been 
exposed in the Pathfinder many times. 
If those men had read the Pathfinder 
they would not have had to bite on 
such a poorly disguised gold-brick. 
Those men, it is stated, really believed 
the story told them by a mysterious 
stranger who claimed he could lead 
them to millions of dollars worth of 
silver which had been smuggled out 
of Mexico. 

These exposures all bear out the 








truth of what the Pathfinder has stat- 
ed before this—that the swindlers, 
after cleaning up in Florida, trans- 
ferred their activities to Wall Street, 
and that they found our supposed fi- 
nancial geniuses and leaders of busi- 
ness the easiest prey they had yet 
come across. 

We hope that such exposures will 
stop pretty soon, for it is essential that 
we should have faith in our big men— 
but of course it is better to have the 
facts shown up, for the people to see. 
Then we can make a new start. 

gq 

The word “ukulele” has a very 
poetic origin. In the Hawaiian lingo 
“uku” means a flea and “lele” means 
to jump—no doubt suggested by the 
motion of the fingers of the player— 
or possibly the antics of those who 
dance to the music. 


q 


Harding coined the word “nor- 
malcy” in 1920—and the country has 
never been able to get back to it since. 


g 
AFTER THE HORSE IS STOLEN 


HY is it that innocent human 

beings have to be killed before 
evils which everybody knows should 
be corrected are corrected? 

A notable instance of this neglect to 
enforce obvious reforms has just gone 
on record at Washington. One of those 
hospital ambulances, which are ac- 
customed to go tearing through crowd- 
ed streets at a terrific speed, ran into 
an auto, and a child was killed and six 
other persons were injured. 

While it is important to have quick 
service for hospitals, this doesn’t mean 
that their automobiles should be al- 
lowed to become instruments of death 
and destruction. The drivers of such 
machines often seem to think that if 
they blow their sirens loud enough it 
entitles them to an undisputed right 
of way and that they can cut loose re- 
gardless of everybody and blind to all 
that may be in their path. 

Dr. Reichelderfer, one of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, 
states that he has often had to rebuke 
the management of the hospitals be- 
cause of complaints against the reck- 
less driving of their ambulances. Evi- 
dently no attention was paid to such 
warnings. The abuse has gone on 
ever since automobile ambulances 
were introduced. Now, after inno- 
cent people have had to be martyred, 
corrective measures will be taken. 

This case is typical of many abuses 
which exist all over the country, in 
different lines. How natural it is to 
wait until the horse is stolen before 
locking the barn. But how much bet- 
ter a world this would be if we would 
try to have more -foresight and not 
quite so much hindsight. 

Our “better business” watchdogs 
have been asleep and have allowed the 
public to be hoodwinked, swindled 
and ruined, while “Old Counselors” 
have acted as pullers-in for “securi- 
ties” which weren’t worth any more 
than so much wall paper. 

We have a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion which was created to stop frauds 
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and abuses in business—but 1! 
never lifted a finger to save the pu! 
from the Florida land swindles or 
Wall Street stock swindles or 
Kruger & Toll swindles or the |; 
swindles or the big bank swind] 

Their alibi is that they merely } 
jurisdiction over “interstate ¢ 
merce,” and since land swindles 
stock swindles and bank swindles 
not interstate commerce, ther: 
nothing they can do. That com 
sion is anxious to have a lot n 
money, to carry on some more 
vestigations.” Now they want to 
vestigate the Insull swindles—ano' 
case of locking the barn after 
horse is stolen. 

The people were told, a few y: 
ago, that the Federal Reserve ban! 
system was established in orde: 
prevent evils which were know: 
exist in banking. Here, once ag 
the confidence of the public 
abused. The money which people |! 
saved and which they deposited 
banks was sent to New York, so |! 
the “insiders” could gamble with it 
Wall Street. After the horse is stol 
the people now learn that they ha 
been gypped. 

Now, we are going to have a chang: 
The horse has been stolen, it is tru 
and it is too late to mourn over th 
loss—but luckily they haven’t stol 
the barn or the house or the land 
They would have stolen everything if 
they had been allowed a little mor 
time—like the fellows in the story w: 
once had in the Pathfinder, who act: 
ally did steal a man’s barn and mov 
it away in the night so that he never 
saw it again. 

Let’s be thankful that the swind) 
didn’t steal the land—though th: 
have mortgages on a lot of it. And 
now that we know their tricks, let 
make up our minds to make it so hot 
for the whole tribe that they w 
slink away and find themselves n 
erable graves—the farther away, tl 
better. 

Gg 


‘‘JAPAN FINISH’’ ON LEAGUE 

VER since the war the little : 

tions have sat hopefully at Geneva 
trying to believe that the League 
Nations would protect them agai 
the big bully nations, even if it di 
prevent them from doing a little bu! 
ing themselves when the next do 
neighbor was even smaller. All ver 
piously voted to condemn Japan f 
helping herself to a choice piec¢ 
China—a condemnation Japan ans 
with a polite thumb to a snub nos: 

Now it appears’ that saying 
“naughty, naughty,” is as far as 
League is prepared to go to keep | 
vaunted “world peace.” With hop: 
physical aid in case of invasion 
the nations may now return to the 
method of gun toting. 

The League now joins the long | 
cession of “noble experiments.” ) 
can now see that it has exactly ! 
filled the destiny which Pathfin« 


‘predicted for it at the time the Leag 


boosters were trying to force it 
Uncle Sam. Namely, it can be class 
with the “bush” leagues. 
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President Roosevelt made another 
very satisfactory decision when he an- 
nounced that he is anxious to have the 
Senate investigating committee probe 
to the bottom of the Wall Street mess. 
Senator Fletcher of Florida is the new 
chairman of the Banking and Cur- 

ency committee, which has the mat- 
ter in hand. Attorney-General Cum- 
nings is expected to prosecute any 
persons found guilty of tax evasions, 
vicious stock selling methods etc. 

The officials at Washington who 

been laboring night and day to 
bring order out of the banking chaos 
throughout the country are highly 
pleased at the splendid spirit of co- 
peration shown by the public. The 
warnings which were issued to gold 
hoarders, that they must return the 
sold to the banks, had a wholesome 
effect.- Not only this gold but a vast 
smount of other money which people 
had been drawing out and hanging on 
to is now flowing back into circulation. 

However, this money alone was no- 
where near enough to supply the needs 
ff the public, and here is where the 
new currency comes in. This new 
currency is not going to be hoarded 
by the banks and the big business in- 
terests for the purpose of improving 
their own situation but it has to go 
right into circulation. If the present 
supply is not enough to fill this need, 
there is plenty more where that came 
from. 

This assurance that banking opera- 
tions are going to be resumed, even 
though on a limited basis, and that a 
person who is entitled to draw money 
can do so, is helping to restore con- 
fidence. There are still many banks— 
id especially the smaller ones— 
which are not open for business, and 
some of them will not reopen at all. 
But as a whole, banking and trade are 
now in a position to go forward. 

fhe actual news of business is not 
satisfactory, of course. Even in nor- 
inal times, when a single holiday oc- 
curs, business is greatly interfered 
with. Then picture how infinitely more 
serious it must be when a prolonged 
holiday is suddenly declared—a holi- 
day which nobody could know about 
or prepare for. Such a condition has 
no precedent in any age or country— 
hence it is no wonder that people 
have been stunned and have not 
known which way to turn. 

It is unreasonable to expect that 
business will be good until this un- 
certainty is cleared away. But the 
encouraging thing is that everybody 
now feels that the bottom of the de- 
pression has been reached and safely 
passed, and that solid progress can 
now be made. 

The international gamblers who 
have been gambling on the U. S. dol- 
lar have lost many millions—but we 











heedn’t shed any tears over that. The 
british pound sterling, the French 


frane and other European money units 
have again fallen in price, as meas- 
ured by dollars—and this is proof that 








the international gamblers now feel 
that they have been backing the wrong 
horse. 

They thought they could take ad- 
vantage of our banking troubles to 
make a pile of money for themselves 
—but they guessed wrong. Neverthe- 
less these same financial schemers 
keep trying to tell us what we should 
do. They have sent word that the 
European countries are anxious to 
help us and give us good advice—but 
we are not going to walk into their 
parlor again. 

Market news is nearly all bad—but 
prices of basic products are on the 
sure “up”—not much, but a little. The 
country is all ready to do a vastly in- 
creased volume of business—but this 
is no time to risk everything on the 
throw of die. People are holding 
back—but this doesn’t mean a loss 
in the long run; it means a gain. 

The Farm Board owns about 30,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, and it is sell- 
ing this wheat gradually, so as not to 
bring down the price too much. This 
illustrates the caution that is being 
used, to make our progress sure and 
safe. 

For some time the news associations 
have been considering moves to stop 
the radio stations from broadcasting 
news Which they have gathered. The 
Associated Press has just secured a 
court order restraining the Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., broadcasting group from 
using its news reports. This is the 
first test case arising of this sort. 

Production of automobiles in Febru- 
ary was off 19 per cent from the same 
month a year ago 








Our old ship of state at least has a 
good strong Hull. 


One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One-half Million Dollars Already 
Paid in Cash Benefits. 


One cent a day ($3.65 per year), in- 
vested in a National Protective Policy, 
will now buy more insurance benefits 
than can be secured from any other 
Company for any amount up to $10 
per year. 

This new policy, paying benefits up 
to $100 each month or $1,000 to $1,500 
at death, is now being sold to all men, 
women and children, between the ages 
of 7 and 80 years, whether employed 
or not. 

The benefits for auto accidents of 
$100 a month (instead of the usual $50 
a month) is said by many to be alone 
worth the entire cost of $3.65 per year. 
Yet this is but one of the many fea- 
tures of this new and unusual policy. 

The National Protective is the largest and 
oldest company of its kind in the world. It 
has paid over six hundred thousand dollars 
($600,000.00) in cash to thousands of its 
policyholders when cash was most needed. 


Send No Money 

For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s 
name and relationship to National Protective 
Insurance Co., 548 Pickwick Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. No medical examination or oth- 
er red tape. After reading policy, which will 
be mailed to you, either return it or send 


$3.65 which pays you up for a whole year— 
365 


days. Send today while offer is still open. 


Gray Hair 


Best Remedy is Made 
At Home 


To half pint of water add one 
ounce bay rum, a small box of Barbo 
Compound and one-fourth ounce of 
glycerine. Any druggist can put this 
up or you can mix it at home at 
very little cost. Apply to the hair 
twice a week until the desired shade 
is obtained. It imparts color to 
streaked, faded or gray hair and 
makes it soft and glossy. Barbo will 
not color the scalp, is not sticky or 
__&reasy and does not rub off. 


Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of 
rible you choke and gasp fo! 
ful sleep is impossible because of the strug 
gle to breathe, if you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail 
to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. 
for a free trial of a remarkable method No 
matter where you live or whether you have 
any faith in any remedy under the Sun, send 
for this free trial. If you have suffered a 
lifetime and tried everything you could learn 
of without relief; even if you are utterly dis- 


Asthma so ter- 
breath, if rest 


couraged, do not abandon hope but send to 
day for this free trial. It will cost you 
nothing Address 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CoO., 


192 Frontier Bidg., 
462 2 Niagara St., 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Woman’s Favorites 








SPECIAL CLUB NO. 714 ONLY 
Pictorial Review 
Woman's World $4 SO 
Better Homes & Gardens - 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 


Each magazine for one full year. 
THE PATHFINDER, 


Send order to 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Welcome tO 
ihew Subseribers 


new names are added 
to the Pathfinder family. The Pathfinder 
is used for gift subscriptions more than 
any other periodical. If you happen to 
be among this number, The Pathfinder 
wants to extend you the hand of welcome. 
Possibly the paper is being sent to you as 
a gift from some friend—for it is largely 
in this way that our circle has grown and 
kept growing through all these years. If 
such should be the case, we invite you to 
read the paperand become better acquaint- 
ed. The Pathfinder is known for what’s in 
it, and for what its readers get out of it. 
We don’t know of any better standard. 

All readers, whether subscribers or not, 
are invited to take advantage of our very 
special offer by which we send Pathfinder 
every week for 52 weeks to any three ad- 
dresses for $2. Cut out this coupon, fill in 
the three names and addresses and send 
with the $2, and we will do the rest. You 
can include your own subscription as one 













Each week many 


of the three, and they can be either new 
subscriptions or renewals. 
THREE-FOR TWO COUPON 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. send 


rding 


your paper for a year (52 weeks) to tli 
addresses given. Inclosed is $2, act 
to your special offer. 
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“NM Vv 
Somehow 
don’t know what we 


meant to insure 
got around to it. 
shall do.” 

Don’t let your loved ones face such a situa- 
tion! For only a dollar a month under the Pos- 
tal Life Insurance Company’s direct-by-mail 
method of selling at age 21 you can secure 
$1,299 worth of insurance; at age 31, $1,000 

No matter what your age, from 18 to 50 
vears, just a dollar a month will buy this Old 
Line Legal Reserve modified life policy with 
full cash and loan values, paid-up and ex- 
tended insurance privileges. The premiums 
ror the first five years are only half the per- 
manent premiums (payable after five years) 
and are reduced by the dividends Postal pays 
vou as earned. 

Postal is 28 years old with over 
000 in assets and has paid out 
$40,000,000 to policyholders. 

NO AGENT WILL CALL—you act as your 
own agent and pocket the savings. Send cou- 
pon today! Tomorrow may be too late! 


Postal Life Insurance Co.—Arthur Jordan, President, 
Dept. 229, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Please 
send free information about your $1.00 policy 
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Mends a hole or straightens heels for 1 cent 
SAVASOLE—spreads on with a knife like but 
teron bread. Hardens overnight into smooth, 
strong wearing surface. “NEW” soles and 
heels look and feel like leather. 


% $90 a Week Pay 


Agents cleaning up big money. Experience un- 
mecessary. Rich territories open. Write for 
free sample of Savasole on leather. 


PLE The Savasole Co., Dep. C.79, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GALL STONE COLIC 


Bester’ Private Prescription 
Gives Marvelous Results 


SHE WANTS OTHER 
WOMEN TO KNOW 
HER COMFORT 


“After suffering for seven 
ears with gall bladder and 
iver trouble and having tried 
several different kinds of 
medicine without relief I was 
told to have an operation. 

“I did not want one until I 
had tried everything for gall 
stone trouble. My aunt rec- 
ommended your Prescription 
No. 69, and after the first bot- 
Mrs. J. R. Douglas tie I felt a great change 

Since taking the treatment, 
words cannot express how thankful I am. I am tell- 
ing this for the benefit of other sufferers. If you 
want relief, get this doctor’s prescription. It will 
save you money and give you new life.’ 


Avoid operations Treat the cause in a sensible, 
painless, inexpensive way at home with a recognized 
practicing specialist's prescription for liver. gall blad- 
der and stomach trouble which have given grati- 
fying results for 28 years. Write for Pree Literature to 


HOME DRUG CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 





18-P N. 4th St.. 











CAPITAL CHAT 


The people need have no fear of 
President Roosevelt’s health. His phy- 
sicians pronounce him in splendid 
condition. While he has tackled “the 
world’s most. difficult job,” he seems 
to thrive on work. He likes to grap- 
ple with difficult problems, working 
long hours each day. The President 
holds conferences and transacts the 
nation’s business in the oval-shaped 
room on the second floor of the White 





House as well as in the executive of- 
fices adjoining the executive mansion. 


Many precedents are being both de- 
fied and established by the Roosevelt 


| regime in the White House. One of 
the first of these was the action of 
having the cabinet sworn in at the 
White House a few hours after Mr. 
Roosevelt took the oath of office on 
March 4. When the 10 cabinet mem- 
bers assembled for that solemn rite 


it was found that there wasn’t a Bible 
that could be located. The Hoovers 
had taken their own Bibles with them, 


naturally. There are two belonging 
to the White House, but in the con- 


fusion of one family moving out and 
the other moving in they were mislaid. 
But a White House policeman, 
Charles S. Baum, came to the rescue. 
He hied to his locker in the basement 
and brought up his own little Bible, 
thumbworn from much reading while 
on duty. On this Bible the cabinet 
members and the three White House 
secretaries placed their hands as they 
were administered their oaths of of- 
fice by Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo, 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
The “Cherokee Strip” plan (see Dec 
3, 1932 Pathfinder) of seating the in- 
creased number of Democrats in the 
Senate (there are now 59 Democrats, 
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36 Republicans and one Farmer-La}h, 
in that body) was abandoned. All | 
followers of the donkey have }y 
given seats on one side of the chan 
by a rearrangement of the des 
Those on the Democratic side 
grouped close together while the «: 
of Republican members were sp 
out to sort of balance up the ot! 
side of the aisle. 

After eating in the House restau 
for 30 years Vice President Ga) 
finds himself so attached to the “ch 
there that he just can’t eat every 
in the Senate dining room over o: 
other side of the Capitol where |! 
now presiding officer. By the 
the Vice President is now going p! 
in the big auto formerly used by 
Curtis. But we have to record this 
Jack Garner—he never used thi 
limousine furnished him as Spea 
of the House. 







Every change in administrati 
brings a number of changes in the 


rangement, furnishings, etc., al 1! 
home of the President to suit the nee: 
and comforts of the family, but nev: 
have so many transformations be: 
worked out in such a short time 

the new First Lady has effected. T) 
famous Lincoln study from which \ 


Hoover made many of his radio 
dresses is no longer the President 
study. Mr. Roosevelt uses the oy, 


room, used by the Hoovers as an i! 
formal living room, as his study. A: 
joining that is his bedroom, which w 
used during the Hoover administ: 
lion as a sitting room. 

The Monroe room is now furnish: 
with Mrs. Roosevelt’s own furnitur 
Lincoln’s study has been transform: 
into an early American suite. Some « 


the offices in the executive mansi 
have been made into bedrooms to gi 
the large first family places to sle: 
when they visit. 























































































































































The White House, the huge establishment at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave., toward which ¢) 
eyes of the whole nation and of the whole world are looking for guidance. 


“first house of the land” 


Mrs. Hoover wouldn’t recognize some of its more than a score of rooms. 


changes and shifts have been made in the 
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Mrs. Roosevelt has started right in 
on her program of cutting White 
House expenses by 25 per cent, the 
same as her distinguished husband has 
promised to cut government expenses. 
She has already cut the number of 
servants from 32 to 23. While she has 
a secretary, Mrs. Frank Schriber, and 

clerical staff, she hasn’t any social 
secretary because she plans to sim- 
plify as much as possible the social 
affairs. Folks who visit there are al- 
ready talking about the new air of in- 
formal friendliness at the White 
House. 

Our very democratic First Lady 
doesn’t like the idea of her guests 
being ushered in by an usher or other 
supernumerary. So she meets them at 
the door when they arrive and sees 
them to the door when they are leav- 
ing. As an Associated Press writer 
has aptly put it, “the red-tape-em- 
broidered official etiquette at the 
White House has been snipped into as 
many pieces as a jig-saw puzzle.” 

Press conferences at the White 
House have turned out to be more of 
a “New Deal” than the newspaper 
correspondents expected. In his first 
semi-weekly conference with moreé 
than 100 representatives of American 
and foreign newspapers the President 
abandoned most of the restrictions 
covering such conferences for the past 
15 years. Mr. Roosevelt showed the 
reporters a good time. 

At the outset he announced that it 
would not be necessary for them to 
submit written questions in advance. 
He will answer them offhand, with 
certain exceptions. Of course the rule 
about quoting the President directly 
is still in force. The only time the 
newspaper boys can quote the Presi- 
dent directly is when written state- 
ments are handed out by one of the 
three White House secretaries. But in 
liring their queries at the President 
the correspondents will have to avoid 
all “if” questions. One of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s iron-clad rules is never to un- 
dertake to answer an “if’’ question. 

During the trying days of the bank- 
ing holiday even ambassadors, min- 
isters, consuls and other members of 
the diplomatic corps had to make out 
on “small change” as all America had 
to do. The foreign diplomats had all 
their money in Washington banks— 
but could they get it? That’s one time 
diplomatic immunity wouldn't work 
for them. They are immune from ar- 
rest for anything short of a felony, as 
well as from many government regu- 
lations, but when it came to banking, 
the State Department ruled that diplo- 
mats had the same status as citizens. 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
is furnishing Washington hostesses 
with the biggest problem since the 
Dolly. Gann-Alice Roosevelt Long- 
worth precedence scramble, only this 
lime the person in question hasn't 
been heard to assert any rights what- 
soever, 

The problem is just where to seat 
Paul Wilson, who has the honor of 
being the husband of the first woman 
cabinet member. And what shall they 
call him? Shall it be Mr. Perkins or 


Mr. Wilson. After all, the adoption of 
the husband’s name by the wife was 
mostly a matter of convenience and 
of keeping the records straight. The 
“Lucy Stoners,” having created the 
problem by keeping their maiden 
names, should now offer a solution. 
Incidentally, it is the custom for 
married men to list the fact of their 
marriage when they make Who’s Who, 
but Frances Perkins’s sketch makes 
no acknowledgement of her marriage. 
The oldest church in the national 
capital, that is in the city of Wash- 
ington proper, is the Christ Protestant 
Episcopal Church, located on G street, 
southeast, between Sixth and Seventh 
streets. It was founded in 1795 and 
the first services were held in an old 
tobacco barn. The present edifice was 
erected in 1807, six vears after the seal 
of government was moved from Phila- 
delphia to Washington. Presidents 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison and 
James Monroe worshiped there. 
——____~.o 


WHITE MICE CHEAPER 


One commodity that has hit rock 
bottom is the white mouse. Having 
practically the same tastes for food as 
the human race, and showing the same 
reactions to the various tests, white 
mice have been used for laboratory 
experiments for years. Where for- 
merly they cost 31 cents each, they 
are now being quoted at one cent a 
pair. New York scientists snapped up 
the bargain by buying 9,000 of them. 

But where mice have come down, 
rabbits have gone up, and are now sell- 
ing for 78c, which is high. Perhaps 
the reason is that you can eat a rabbit. 

—_—u—7—<2 

An English hen 22 years old has just 
laid an egg. If people would only give 
the hens a little encouragement they 
would pay off the war debt—as we 
have said before. 
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EXECUTIVE 

President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., salary 
$75,000 (voluntarily reduced to $60,000), with $20,000 
extra for traveling and entertaining expenses, $120,000 
for clerk hire, $125,000 for upkeep of White House 
and $37,000 for miscellaneous expenses—or about 
$400,000 in all Secretaries to President: Louis 
McHenry Howe, Mass., Stephen T. Early, Va., and 
Marvin H. McIntyre, Ky., $10,000 each. Vice Presi- 
dent: John N. Garner, Tex., salary $12,750 (no living 
quarters provided) 

CONGRESS 

President pro tem of Senate: Key Pittman, Nev 
(no extra pay unless acting as vice president) 
Speaker of the House: Henry T. Rainey, Ill., salary 
$12,750. Salaries: Senators and Representatives now 
receive $9,000 each but former are allowed $9.160 for 
clerk hire and representatives $4,580. Party Division 
in 73rd Congress: Senate—59 Dem., 36 Rep., 1 Farm- 
Lab House—313 Dem 117 Rep five Farm-Lab 
Women—Senate: one (Dem.); House: five—three Dem 
and two Rep. Ratio of Representation: Each state 
has two senators. House representation, based on 


1930 census, one representative to each 280,672 
population. 

CABINET 
Department Heads (in order of presidential suc- 


cession); State, Cordell Hull, Tean Treasury, Wil- 
liam H. Woodin, N. Y.; War, George H. Dern, Utah 
Justice, Homer S. Cummings, Conn Post Office, 
James A. Farley, N. Y.; Navy, Claude A. Swansor 
Va.; Interior, Harold L. Ickes, Il Agriculture. 
Henry A. Wallace, Ia.; Commerce, Daniel C. Roper 
S. C.; Labor, Miss Frances Perkins, N. Y 


SUPREME COURT 

Chief Justice: Charles E. Hughes. N. Y.. (Rep.) 
salary $20,500 Associate Justices, Harlan P. Stone 
N. Y., (Rep.); Benjamin N. Cardozo, N. Y., (Dem.) 
Pierce Butler, Minn., (Dem.); Willis Van Devanter 
Wyo., (Rep.); James McReynolds, Tenn (Dem.) 
Louis D. Brandeis, Mass., (Dem.): George Suther 
land, Utah, (Rep.); Owen J. Roberts, Pa (Rey 
Salary of each $20,000 (Can’t be reduced by law 









Stop that Pain 


SLEEP TONIGHT 


“Poor tired muscles! Sloan’s will 
ease them in a few minutes!” 


“Pat en more—it makes that sore 
spot feel fine. Now I'll sleep!” 


LAME BACK 


—lumbago 


Pain usually gets worse at night. 
spoils sleep. Don’t let it — pat on 
Sloan’s. Draw fresh, warm blood to 
the sore spot with Sloan’s healthy 
heat. It kills pain, relaxes muscles. 
You sleep soundly. Get a fresh bottle 
of Sloan’s Liniment today. Only 35¢. 


SLOAN’S 


World Famous Liniment 
used by 133 Nations 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer with that 
rupture any longer? Learn about 
my perfected invention. It has 
brought ease, comfort and happi- 
ness to thousands by assisting in 
relieving and curing many cases 
of reducible hernia. It has Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which bind 
and draw the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No obnoxious 
C.£. Brooks, Inventor springs or pads. No salves or 
ney Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
eware of imitations. Never sold in stores nor by 
agents. Write today for full information sent free 
| in plain, sealed envelope. 
4. C. BROOKS, 701-¢ State St., Marshall, Michigan 


EARN, MONEY 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
| instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
| process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 

The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


Ten Days Bargain 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 727 ONLY 


mech pee $1.75 


Hollywood Movie Magazine 
YOU SAVE $1.75 


Woman's World 
The Pathfinder 
Each magazine for one ful] year. Send orde 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
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SCIENTIFIC 


BEER WITHOUT YEAST 


Beer fermented by bacteria rather 
than the yeast plant, found to have 
a very beneficial effect on the diges- 
tive organs and entirely free from 
fusel oil, which is said to cause the 
“hangover,” has been discovered by 
Prof. Paul Lindner of Berlin. 

Administered to hospital patients 
with the bacterial cloudiness still in it, 
the beer had excellent therapeutic 
value, but when filtered became mere- 
ly a pleasant drink. 

The bacteria were discovered in the 
Mexican drink “aguamiel,” or honey- 
water, which is thought to be similar 
to the “soma” of the ancient Persians 
and Indians, which legend credits as 
being such a wonderful tonic. 


TYPHUS SERUM DISCOVERED 

Typhus may soon go the way of 
smallpox, for Dr. Hans Zinsser of 
Harvard Medical School has develop- 
ed a serum which immunizes animals, 
and is now being used on humans 
with the hopes of controlling the 
plague which has the reputation of 














having taken more lives than any 
epidemic disease. 
Although science has long recog- 


nized that typhus was caused by a 


germ so small that it could not be 
filtered, the virus was not isolated 


until two years ago by Dr. Zinsser. 
The germ is carried by lice or fleas, 
and these, in turn, are carried by rats. 
From 1919 to 1923 nearly 7,000,000 
cases of typhus were reported in Rus- 
sia, of which 60 per cent died. 


NATURE STUDY MADE EASY 


Miss Constance J. Hurt of Bourne- 
mouth, England, an enthusiastic ama- 
teur naturalist, has arranged with the 
birds so that she can observe their 
habits without leaving her comfort- 
able home. She fastens a shallow 
wooden box outside the window, al- 
lowing it to project a short way be- 
yond the sill. In this she has a tight- 
fitting removable tray of metallic 
zine, Which is weather-proof and easy 
to clean. 

On this tray Miss Hurt puts a shal- 
low pan of water and some suitable 
food such as suet, nuts, bread crumbs, 
and half a coconut. The birds get 
the habit of coming to her home to 
eat, and frequently become so tame 
that they will enter the house if the 
window is left open. 

The arrangement, Miss Hurt says, 
suits both her and the birds, for she 
does not have to prowl through damp 
thickets, while the birds are not 
scared by her intrusion into their 
homes. 


ONE-WAY WINDOWS 
Windows which permit an unob- 
structed view one way, but which are 
as Opaque as a brick wall the other, 
are being installed in the Institute of 
Pathological Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, Germany, so that 
mental patients, and especially chil- 





Now you can sympathize with the reindeers 
of Lapland, which have to dig right down 
through the snow to get to their breakfast. 


dren, may be watched without know- 
ing that they are observed. The win- 
dows are also sound-proof, and the 
observation chamber is equipped with 
a one way sound apparatus which per- 
mits the observer to hear as well as see. 
THINKING BREAKS FRIENDSHIPS 

That knowledge is too wide-spread 
to permit real intimacy, and that we 
have no friendships, but only illusions, 
is the opinion of Dr. Harry Mark Sul- 
livan of the American Orthopsychia- 
tric Association. 

In the old days, he said, everybody 
was cut from the same cultural pat- 
tern, and people were not inclined to 
be too terribly individual. The per- 
son one married was anxious to meet 
the standard pattern of relationship, 
and the neighbors thought about 
things just about the same as did 
one’s self. 

The spread of knowledge has led us 
to question the old standards of re- 
ligion, government, marriage and the 
economic system, with the result that 
an opinion can scarcely ever be ex- 
pressed without the risk of having it 
denounced. The beautiful illusion of 
the perfection of human nature has 
been examined realistically, he Con- 
tinues, with the result that people are 
very skeptical of one another. 

WHEN THE CLOCK GETS WET 

From the Naval Observatory at 
Washington comes advice that may 
save a good timepiece. When a clock 
or watch has been immersed in water, 
it should be filled with glycerin and 
taken to the jeweler’s at once. 

This advice was issued as an order 
to the Navy. Clocks at sea are likely 
to be soaked at any time, with their 
consequent ruination sure unless cared 
for properly. The glycerin order was 
issued to economize on the costly 
chronometers necessary for naviga- 
tion. 

Glycerin is the thing because it has 
an affinity for water and will mix 
with it. There are very few oily sub- 
stances which will do this. That is 
why a small amount of glycerin added 
to water makes an excellent and cheap 
lotion for applying to the face, hands 
or other parts of the body which tend 
to chap and roughen. 


EARLY AMERICAN IMMIGRATION 

The [Irishman who told the Indian 
that if he didn’t like America he should 
go back where he came from appears 
to be vindicated somewhat. It seems 
that the American Indian is also an 
immigrant, and the only reason he 
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wasn’t detained on Ellis Island is be 
cause he arrived between 10,000 and 
25,000 years ago when immigratio: 
authorities weren’t as strict as the) 
are now. 

Dr. Paul S. Martin of the Feld M: 
seum of Chicago is authority for th 
dates as well as for the informatio 
that the Indian came from Asia. “Som, 
people,” he says, “claim man lived 
America during the Ice Age, fro 
25,000 to 50,000 years ago, but the: 
is no proof of that, for not a sing! 
skeleton of the Neanderthal type ha 
been found.” 

That the Indian definitely came fro: 
the Mongoloid, rather than the Ni 
groid or Caucasoid branch of the hu 
man race, is proved by careful studi 
of physical characteristics. Measure 
ment of the bones, comparison of th: 
color of the hair, skin and eyes, th: 
shape of the hard palate, the shape o! 
certain teeth, and microscopic exami 
nation of cross sections of hair, al! 
point to the Mongoloid origin of the 
Indian. 

Since wheat, barley, rice and millet 
were cultivated, and cattle, sheep and 
hogs were all raised in Asia as early 
as 8,000 to 10,000 years ago, and there 
is no sign of their cultivation by the 
American Indians, the migration from 
Asia must have taken place between 
the ice age and the birth of agricul- 
ture and husbandry in Asia. 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





The density of the earth’s air is be- 
lieved to be 1,000,000,000,000,000 times 
greater than the luminous matter in 
the Orion Nebula, yet the extent of 
that nebula is so vast that it is be- 
lieved to contain enough matter to 
form thousands of stars as large as 
the sun. 

Carbon dioxide, used extensively in 
mechanical refrigerators, can be solid, 
liquid and vapor at a temperature of 
70 degrees below zero. Below that 
temperature only solid and vapor 
exist, while above it we have onl) 
liquid and vapor. 

Five amateur weather prophets, who 
publicly predicted heavy rains at Los 
Angeles in February, will have a hard 
time explaining away the fact that 
not a drop of rain fell in that city 
during the entire month. 

Dr. Fred H. Albee, of New York, 
is reported to have made a thumb and 
grafted it onto the hand of a patient 
who was born without one. The pa- 
tient, it is claimed, can now use the 
thumb in manual labor. 

Prof. Albert G. Bills of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago says that stuttering is 
caused by fatigue. Imagine how tired 
Roscoe Ates must be. Perhaps it’s 
from having to act with some of thos« 
other favorites. 

A woman in St. George’s hospital i: 
London was brought back to life, 
after being dead 10 hours, by injec 
tions of coramine—a new drug—ani 
adrenalin. 

ee 


“THE GROWER MUST GET MORE”— 
that’s the Pathfinder demand. 
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Chances for a Long Life 


If each one of us were promised, 
by some good fairy, a truthful answer 
to one question and only one — 
the question we would ask would be 
“How long will I live?” unless you 
were a convicted murderer or a small 
boy. If the former you'd have no 
curiosity along that line, for the judge 
would have told you; while if you 
were a small boy the thing you would 
want to know is, “When do we eat?” 

Few of us believe in fairies, so we'll 
just have to go along, taking as good 
care of ourselves as possible and hop- 
ing for the best. There are, however, 
figures compiled by the Census Bu- 
reau and the insurance companies 
which will give a rough idea of what 
age you should start pricing cemetery 
lots. 

Everybody wanting to increase the 
odds on beating Father Time should 
live in Australia and be a woman, for 
figures show that a woman living 
“down under” can figure on staying 
alive longer than anywhere else. 

If you can’t arrange to be a woman 
you should stay in Australia anyway, 
for your chances will still be better 
than the next place, which happens to 
be the United States. There is only 
a fraction of a year’s difference be- 
tween the expectancy of the two coun- 
tries, and many would just as soon die 
a month or so sooner if they could re- 
main in the U. S. Here is a table show- 
ing the life expectancy (at birth) in 
all of the countries for which accurate 
figures are available: 





Country Men Women 
Australia 59.15 63.31 
United States 59.00 62.60 
Sweden 56.49 58.71 
Norway 55.62 58.71 
Denmark 55.80 58.10 
England 51.50 55.35 
Holland 51.00 53.40 
France 48.50 52.42 
Switzerland 49,25 52.15 
Germany 44,82 48.33 
Japan 44,26 44.25 
India 22.59 23.31 


It will be noted that in all countries 
except Japan the life expectancy of 
women is greater than that of men. 
This is due chiefly to greater occupa- 
tional hazards for men, and the fact 
that men are not as cautious by na- 
ture and meet with more accidents. 
More boys than girls are born every 
year, but by the time maturity is reach- 
ed there are as many men as there are 
women. Strange to say, nature pre- 
serves the proper balance. Between 
1915 and 1930 there were 750,000 more 
boys than girls born, but in the same 
period 1,175,687 more men than wom- 
en died. The 1930 census shows that 
there were 62,137,080 men in the 
United States as compared with only 
60,637,966 women. The fact that there 
are more male than female immigrants 
accounts for the superiority of male 
numbers. 

The life span in all civilized coun- 
tries is rapidly growing longer. In 
1789 the expectation of life at birth 
was about 35 years. In 1900 it had 


advanced to 48.5 years for men and 51 
for women, while in the last 30 years 
another decade has been added to our 
chances. 

Improved sanitary conditions ac- 
count for this longer life. The great- 
est single items are vaccination against 
smallpox and the installation of water 
and sewage systems in the cities. The 
fight against diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
and tuberculosis has also played a big 
part in the gain. Deaths from diph- 
theria and scarlet fever are now al- 
most unknown, while tuberculosis, 
which was first in the cause of death 
in 1900, is now seventh. 

—__——__--. 
THOSE VIKINGS WERE WONDERS 

We moderns perhaps would not do 
quite so much grumbling about our 
sad lot if we would reflect oftener on 
the hard times people used to have 
in the old days. For instance, the 
Vikings, those Norseland adventur- 
ers and warriors, set an example of 
spirit, daring and_ sheer’ energy 
which we well might imitate. 

As we now know, some of 
early northern adventurers actually 
visited North America long before 
Columbus discovered it. Had _ they 
pushed a little farther south, the 
opening up of the New World might 
have been hastened by several cen- 
turies. There comes in our old 
friend “if.” But we can’t blame them 
for any lack of spirit when we re- 


these 





1 and 2 show remains of ancient Viking 

ships; 3 a small wagon found with one 

ship; 4, carving on prow of ship; 5, 6 and 

7, carved oak dragons’ heads; 8, belt orna- 

ment of gold; 9, how a Viking war ship 
looked at sea. 


15 
call how crude their ships were and 
what difficulties they labored against. 

They had no maps and only a very 
limited knowledge of navigation. 
They had no way of knowing what 
they were getting into. Imagine pro- 
viding just food and water for a crew 


of one of those old Viking boats 
which was only 75 feet long and 
which had to be rowed with huge 


oars. They did have some sort of 
sails, but they were merely big 
square blankets of woolen, and the 
only rope they had was made of 


twisted hair—in some cases the hair 
of women. 

We would know very little about 
the details of those old Viking ships 
if it were not for the remains which 
have been dug up in Norway and 
Sweden in recent times. These re- 
mains were found in a good state of 
preservation although they had lain 
in the mud for 11 centuries. The 
beautiful carvings show that even at 
that early period the sailor men took 
great pride in their craft. The de 
sign of the dragons’ heads was bor 
rowed from the Orient—which shows 
that the Vikings must have visited 
Asiatic ports and brought home ar- 
tistic ideas—as well as a few caplives 
and rich loot. 

EE ee 
ORIGIN OF “PIN MONEY” 

This expression originally came 
from the allowance that a husband 
gave his wife to purchase pins. At 
one time pins were dreadfully expen- 
Sive so that only wealthy people could 
afford them and they were saved so 
carefully that in those days you could 
not have looked along the pavement 
and found a pin that you happened to 
be in need of as you can and often 
do today. 

By a new law the manufacturers of 
pins were allowed to sell them only 
on Jan. Ist and 2nd of each year. 
When those days came around the 
women got pin money from their hus- 
bands and went out and got their pins. 

Pins have become so very cheap in 
these days that we are careless with 
them but the expression has continued 
to live. Pins of this kind were known 
and used as long ago as 1347 A. D. 
They were introduced into England 
in 1540. In 1824 an American named 
Might invented a machine for making 
pins which enabled them to be manu- 
factured cheaply. About 1500 tons of 
iron and brass are made into pins 
every year in the U. S. 

—— 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Many strokes, though with a little 
axe, 
Hew down and fell the hardest 


timber’d oak.—Third part of 
King Henry VI, Act 2, Scene 1. 
————_-> >>o—__—_—_- 

With dress materials the cheapest 
ever known, and such a wide choice 
to pick from, the eternal feminine 
question of “what to wear” is more 
difficult than ever to answer. 

“(77> 2 —_____—_ 

“THE GROWER MUST GET MORE”— 

that’s the Pathfinder demand. 
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QUESTION BOX 











What is the status of one serving 
“ex officio”? 

Ex officio means by virtue or be- 
cause of an office; officially. A person 
serving ex officio on a committee is 
serving there because of his office, and 
his power is the same as if he were 
appointed, unless otherwise limited. 
The President of the United States is 
ex officio president of the Red Cross 
—president of the Red Cross by virtue 
of his being President of the United 
States. 

Are postal savings taxed? 

There is no special tax on postal 
savings, but the fact that money is so 


deposited does not exempt it from 
other taxation. 


Please explain the Einstein theory? 

The theory of relativity covers 10 
pages in the encyclopedia, and even 
then is understandable only to a per- 
son versed in higher mathematics. 
Only a dozen people are said to be 
capable of understanding the theory, 
and the Editor of The Pathfinder gets 
edged out. 


What is the Christ of the Andes? 


The Christ of the Andes is one of 
the most unusual monuments in the 
world. It stands at Cambre Pass, the 
highest accessible point on the Chile- 
Argentina boundary in the Andes 
mountains in South America. In 
1902 Chile and Argentina had a dis- 
pute over their boundary line. Through 
the efforts of the clergy and the wom- 
en of the two countries involved the 
dispute was settled by arbitration and 
the money which was on hand to use 
for preparations for the war was used 
for internal improvements. 

Under the leadership of Senora An- 





gela de Costa, of Argentina, the women 
of the two countries raised the money 
for the erection of a large statue of 
The Christ in 1904. The bronze used 
was that of old cannon which had been 
taken from Spain in time of war. The 
statue is 26 feet high and is mounted 
on a granite pillar, A tablet on the 
base is inscribed: “Sooner shall these 
mountains crumble into dust than Ar- 
gentines and Chileans break the peace 
to which they have pledged themselves 
at the feet of Christ the Redeemer.” 


What makes popcorn pop? 

Popping in corn is due to the ex- 
pansion of moisture in the starch 
grains. The wall of the kernel is 
quite hard and resists the expansion 
until considerable pressure is present. 
When the explosion does occur it is 
violent enough to partly separate the 
interior starch grains and to practical- 
ly turn the entire kernel inside-out. 


What is the origin of the Democratic 
donkey and G. O. P. elephant? 

The donkey and elephant were first 
used as symbols of the Democrat and 
Republican parties by Thomas Nast 
(1840-1902), the American cartoonist 
whose work was so popular in Harp- 
er’s Weekly during and after the 
Civil War. Lincoln called Nast, “Our 
best recruiting sergeant.” 


Can the North Star be seen from 
the South Pole? 


Polaris, or the north star, is almost 
directly in line with the axis of the 
earth, and from the North Pole would 
always seem to remain exactly over- 
head. It is not visible from the South 
Pole. 

Was the 18th Amendment passed 
over President Wilson’s veto? 

The Constitution does not require 
either the proposed or the ratified 
amendment to go to the president. 
Woodrow Wilson did not veto the 18th 
Amendment, nor did he have any op- 


“The Christ of the Andes” gazes down on the world from Cambre Pass high in the 


mountains between Chile and Argentina. 
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portunity to do so. He did veto the 
war-time prohibition act which went 
into effect July 1, 1919. The reason 
given for his veto was that the pur- 
pose of the bill was to save grain as 4 
war-time measure, and that the wa: 
was then over. The 18th Amendmen|! 
did not go into effect until Jan. 16, 1920) 


What is the population of Alaska? 

The 1930 census gave Alaska, in 
cluding the Aleutian Islands, a popu 
lation of 59,278. This included 18,46: 
native born white and 10,180 foreig 
born white; 29,983 Indians, and 65. 
others. The largest city is Juneau 
with a population of 4,043. 

What is a sachem? 

The sachem was a functionary of an 
Indian clan—a common division of 
the Indian tribe. The clan had two 
distinct kinds of leaders, a sachem and 
a chief. The sachem was judge and 
administrator of ancient customs and 
his functions were those of peace time. 
He was chosen by the adult members 
of the clan and his election usually de- 
pended upon the influence of his im- 
mediate family in the clan group. 

The chief, on the contrary, won his 
title by individual prowess. He was 
chosen because of some special deed 
or because of some outstanding trail. 
The chief was the war time leader. In 
current thought the term sachem ap- 
plies to the principal dignitaries of 
Tammany Hall—the New York polit- 
ical organization. The Society of St. 
Tammany, the name under which 
Tammany Hall was_ incorporated, 
takes its name from the Indian who is 
patron saint of the organization. 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


ILLINOIS 
Nickname—“Sucker” or “Prairie. 
Motto—State Sovereignty—National 

Union. 
State Flower—Wood violet. 
Area—56,665 sq. mi. (23rd in rank). 
Population (1930)—7,630,654 (134.2 
to sq. mi.; 18.6 per cent foreign-born). 
Illiteracy — Native white, 0.6 pei 
cent; foreign-born, 9; negro, 3.6. 
Wealth (1929 est.) — $24,356,000,000 
($3,227 per capita). 
Settled—1720. 
Entered Union—1818. 
Capital—Springfield (Pop. 71,800). 
Largest City—Chicago (Pop. 3,376,- 
400). 
Government—Legislature consists o! 
a senate of 51 members and a house 
of representatives of 153 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sena 
tors and 27 representatives. 
Governor—Henry Horner 
Term 4 years; salary $12,000. 
Products—Meats, iron, steel, cereals, 
coal, dairy products, agricultural im- 
plements, electrical machinery, glass. 
furniture, clothing, shoes, vegetables. 
motor vehicles, lumber, leather, paints 
and varnishes, musical instruments etc. 
Politics—In 1932 presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 1,882,304 votes 
and Republicans 1,432,756. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 29. 
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BROADCASTING 
Do you listen in on the house- 


keepers’ chats, popularly known as 
Aunt Sammy’s radio talks, prepared by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture to 
bring directly to American homes the 
results of research bearing on com- 
mon household problems? Taxes go 
to make these researches and you may 
get some valuable information. 

Apparently the war between the 
broadcasters and the “copyright 
owners” is going to be fought to a 
finish. That battle of the centuries is 
still in progress. The latest — 
ment in the conflict between the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters and 
the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers over the little 
subject of fees for using copyrighted 
music, is the announcement that the 
broadcasters, through their board of 
directors, have authorized the imme- 
diate formation of a Radio Program 
Foundation, the purpose of which is 
to find sources of music for the broad- 
casters. 

All of which is taken to mean that 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters is prepared to resist to the end 
the payment of the copyright fees, 
which they now consider exorbitant. 
It may mean, too, that some of the 
independent composers and publish- 
ers not members of the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers will have more of their work 
used by the broadcasters. 

The Federal Radio Commission has 
suspended until June 1 its strict regu- 
lation requiring broadcasting stations 
to use the “ether” at least two-thirds 
of the time assigned to them on their 
particular channels. By proper ap- 
plication to the commission they can 
now reduce their operating hours to 


the point where they will not lose 
money. 
Before the temporary suspension 


stations had to operate on a prescrib- 
ed “broadcasting day” of 18 hours. 
Under this rule full-time stations were 
forced to operate at least 12 hours and 
part-time stations a proportional peri- 
od. This is why listeners have been 
getting more than their share of “fill 
in” phonograph records for the past 
several years. Hard times caused a 
curtailment of broadcasting business, 
so the stations, forced to operate cer- 
tains hours, used the records and other 
make-shift programs to fill in. 

Now and until June, they can “shut 
up shop” when they haven't any 
worthwhile program scheduled with- 
out having their operating hours cur- 
tailed and awarded to some other sta- 
tion that wants more time. 


The last of the well known stage 
figures to capitulate to radio is Ethel 
Barrymore. She shied at the mike for 
a long time just as she did the movies, 
but finally “succumbed.” Her daugh- 
ter, Ethel Barrymore Colt, however, 
has appeared on a number of radio 
programs. 


On July 1 Norway’s broadcasting 
system, consisting of 13 stations, is to 





Mother—Bobby, I’ve noticed that you 
seem to be very much interested in this book 


on the care of children. What is it that 


interests you so? 
Bobby—I wanted to see if you were 
bringing me up properly. 


be taken over by the government. 
These stations, largely owned by the 
Royal Board of Telegraphs, have been 
operated by a private monopoly under 
government supervision and supported 
largely by radio set taxes collected by 
the government. The Storthing (Nor- 
way’s parliament) voted to take over 
the system entirely and operate it as 
a government enterprise. The tax on 
receiving sets in that country is 20 
crowns ($3.50) a year. 

One of the last acts of former Sec- 
retary of the Navy Charles F. Adams 
was to ban the United States Navy and 
Marine Bands from giving special 
radio concerts. This naturally raised 
a howl from all sections of the coun- 
try because radio listeners every- 
where like good music and that’s what 
these service bands give. The subject 
was even debated in Congress. It fi- 
nally developed that about the only 
ones objecting to the service band 
broadcasts were members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians. 

The idea of having these great serv- 
ice bands (which are supported by 
the people’s money) broadcasting fre- 
quently over nation-wide hook-ups is 
a splendid one because it gives people 
all over the country the opportunity 
to hear them play. The _— is now 
up to Secretary of the Navy Claude 
A. Swanson. 

The Navy Department has received 


this message from some people in 
Newburgh, N. Y.: “This is to protest 
loudly against the fact that you are 


depriving all of us common folks of 
the pleasure of hearing the bands. 
Have a heart. There are still a few 
radio owners. who prefer music to 
noise.” 
a 
The Omaha Posten makes the fol- 
lowing observation: “Med _ brittiska 
ofverhetspersoners bistand och skydd 
och med tillhjalp af judiska panning- 
magnater variden rundt kunna vi vara 
vissa om.” What could be truer, or 
more convincingly expressed! 
nn ee 
Things continue to go down—and 
there seems to be plenty of room at 
the bottom. 
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WHERE, OH WHERE, 


Can I Find the Answer ? 


Is it easier to swim in deep water? 

What is log-rolling in politics? 

What is ‘‘lead’’ in pencils? 

Does _siitting a crow’s tongue 
ability to talk? 

Do fish frozen in solid ice ever survive? 

What makes telephone wires hum? 

How do cantaloupes differ from muskmelons? 

What is New Jersey tea? 

Who are the Croatan Indians? 

How did Smithfield ham get its name? 

Can a snake jump off the ground? 

Is our Indian population increasing? 


improve its 


a ee eR Can you answer these popu- 
mM i lar questions without hesi- 
(icine a tation—can you. dispose of 

; those you encounter in 
NK te ‘ everyday life with equal 
confidence and promptness? 

Or, like most folks, have 

you often wished for a con 

venient and dependable re! 
erence work, one that will 
positively settle those tan- 
talizing questions for all 


time—one that you can 
quote as an _ indisputable 
authority? It is for just 


such intelligent and pro- 
gressive people that George 
aininitih Ww Stimpson, editor of 
Voi iti mii i Pathfinder’s famous Ques- 
tion Box, wrote ‘Nuggets 
of Knowledge."’ It is a vast 
storehouse of data—the net result of years of re- 
search, condensed into 427 pages and painstakingly 
indexed for ready reference. You need not do with 
out it any longer—send only $1.65 and ‘‘Nuggets of 
Knowledge”’ will be sent postpaid by return mail and 
your Pathfinder subscription extended one full year 


ih ie: 








USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 





Gentlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price of $1.65 

Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’’ postpaid and The 

Pathfinder one year to 

TIRED cccccccccccesoccccceccccecccoses ° 

Ge, GP T, Be GA cwcsuccccenecceucecons 

Post Office . Btate ‘ 
and 

Complete 






(Add le 
lor 


Size — 
of Picture packing.) 


2x144 in. 


Although this apparatus is so Marvelously Cheap, it 
is quite efficient, and will take Splendid Pictures 
Just the thing for beginners in photography. It takes 
pictures not quite 2x144 inches with clearness, sharp 
ness and distinctness. Loads in daylight. Has a Very 
Good Lens; Brilliant View Finder, a simple yet e! 
fective Shutter, time and instantaneous, leatherette 
handle. Comes complete with 4 Films, 1 package of 
Printing Paper, a neat little Printing Frame with 
glass top, and a Supply of Chemicals for developing 


fixing and turning out the finished picture Pull 
printed instructions so plainly written that a child 
cannot fail to understand. Never before has such 


an inexpensive opportunity been offered of indulging 
in the fascinating art of photography. With this out 
fit you can take portraits of your friends, views of 
places of interest you may visit, and snapshots of 
curious events and quaint characters The Camera 
and Complete Outfit for only 35c (Canada and for 
eign 50c) with 10c extra for postage and packing 
Extra Film 10c per package of 5 Films. Extra Print 
ing Paper 10c per package. 
770 PAGE NOVELTY CATALOG 10c. Add l0c and we wil! 


send you our Mammoth 770 Page Catalog of novelties, jokes 
tricks, puzzles, etc. Only catalog of its kind in existence 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 603, RACINE, WIs 


Save ‘Money on All n All Magazines 


We will meet or beat the prices quoted by any repu- 
table publisher or subscription agency. You can count 
on especially prompt service in the renewing or start 
ing of new Pathfinder subscriptions when order is sent 
direct to us and you also know that the price you pay 
is the lowest to be obtained. Clip any offer you find 
advertised anywhere; send same to us together with 
remittance and our service will please you. Pathfinder 
Washington. D. C. 


OSTMASTER JOBS 


Hundreds Third Class Postmaster appointments 
coming soon. $1 year. Men—women 214 
Full particulars free. Write today. 
Franklin institute, Dept, J 196, Rochester, | N.Y. 
PATENTS lowest consistent charge, a serv- 
ice noted for results, eviden: = 
——— well known Patents of onmcortinny, value. 


tent-Sense, free. LACEY & LACEY, 635 F St., N. w.. 
Dept. 7, Washington, 0. C. ‘Established 1869 











As one of the oldest patent firms 
in América we give inventors at 











HOME 


FOODS LEFT IN CANS 

Many people have an idea that there 
is some mysterious and dangerous 
change that takes place when the con- 
tents of tin cans are exposed to the 
air. “Is it safe to leave canned -feods 
standing in a tin can after it has been 
opened?” they ask. In answer to this 
question the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics says: 

“Food is perfectly safe if left stand- 
ing in a can under proper conditions 
of storage after the can is opened. In 
fact the can is often the most con- 
venient container in which to keep 
the food. Food spoils no faster and 
no slower in the open can than in any 
other container. You can leave food 
in the can just as safely as you can 
leave it in a dish. But of course you 
have to use the same care to keep it 
cool and covered.” 

The Bureau explains that some acid 
foods like fruit and tomatoes, when 
stored in an open can, do tend to dis- 
solve iron. This may give the food a 
slightly metallic taste that is not harm- 
ful. If the label on the can advises 
removing the contents as soon as the 
can is opened, it is because the can- 
ners think that an open can, partly 
filled with food, is not attractive. 


CANDIED ORANGE PEELS 

Keep this recipe handy so when you 
buy oranges you won't even have to 
throw away the peels. Save the peel- 
ings of three oranges and soak them 
over night. Then dice them and mix 
with one-half cup of sugar and one 
cup of water. Boil this mixture for 
about five minutes to form a sirup. 
When cool take out the bits of sugar- 
coated orange peel and enjoy a tasty 
morsel, 


CROCHETED BEDSPREAD 


For “pickup” work and something 
that is not a novelty, there is nothing 
like crocheting a bedspread. The one 
sketched is a six-pointed star pattern, 
easy to do because it is done in sec- 
tions (which are sewed together after- 
wards) and may be carried in a small 
basket or bag and worked on at any 





time. A good firm crochet cotton or 
mill twine, not too heavy, is used, 


preferably the kind which comes in 
large spools. The size of the crochet 
hook depends largely on how tightly 
or loosely one crochets. 

For those who work loosely a num- 
ber seven or eight is suggested and 
for those who work tightly a four or 
live is better. Of course the tighter 
the work and finer the crochet hook, 
the smaller the sections will be, there- 
fore taking a great many more sec- 
tions to make the spread. It will take 
about four hundred of the average size 
sections to make a single or three 
quarters bedspread. More will have 
to be added for double size. Here are 
the directions: 9 chain stitch and fast- 
en. Ist row—18 double crochet over 
chain. 2nd row—2 double crochet in 





A crocheted spread on an old-fashioned 
four-poster. Insert shows how sections look. 


first stitch; 1 double crochet in second 
stitch; 2 double crochet in third stitch. 

Make one chain stitch—then 2 double 
crochet in fourth stitch; 1 double 
crochet in fifth stitch; 2 double crochet 
in sixth stitch; and so on making five 


double crochets and a chain stitch 
between. 
Now there will be thirty double 


crochet. 

Repeat as above, a double crochet 
alt the beginning and end of each sec- 
tion and 2 chain stitches between. 

Now there will be 42 double crochet 
with 2 chain stitches between. 


3rd row—the next row repeat as 
before but after making 4 double 
crochet, make 5 double crochet in 


same stitch, put hook in first of the 5 
double crochet and put through loop 
drawing the 5 stitches together. This 
makes the “humps.” Then 4 double 
crochet and chain 3. 

4th row—Repeat as in second row— 
2 double crochet in each end and chain 
4 between. Now there are 66 double 
crochet—11 double crochet in each 
section with 4 chain between. 

5th row—2 double crochet 
stitch then 2 more double crochet. 
Make “hump” as directed, then 3 
double crochet another “hump” and 4 
double crochet, then 5 chain. 

6th row—Last row 15 double crochet 
with 6 chain between. 

The one thing to remember is to 
keep 4 double crochet on each side of 
“humps” to increase double crochet 2 
stitches each section and to increase 
chain stitch 1 each time until there 
are 6 chain on last row. 


ESSENTIAL FOODS 


In these times when folks have to 
skimp even on food we have to espe- 
cially guard against cutting out the 
essentials. And what are the essen- 
tial foods? We all have to take the 
word of our doctors, health authori- 
ties and scientists for that. They say 
there are five essential foods needed 
in the human diet to provide all the 
necessary requirements, 

Those five foods are; milk, meat, 


in first 
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eggs, vegetables and fruit. Milk sup 
plies calcium and protein. Meat an 
eggs also provide protein. In add 
tion, eggs supply vitamins and iro 
The various kinds of fruit supp 
vitamins and minerals. To th: 

should be added, if possible, ceres 
and sugar products. 


PLAN GARDENS EARLY 

Spring gardens should be plann 
now to insure the maximum return 
vegetables suitable for the table or f: 
storage, declares C. L. Vincent, e 
tension horticulturist at the State Co 
lege of Washington. Haphazard ga 
deners often overlook important 
rieties, fail to provide for a contin 
ous supply of vegetables througho: 
the summer, and find themselves wit 
a garden of inferior quality because 
careless seed selection. 

To have a real garden, seeds mu: 
be ordered well in advance from ri 
liable nurseries and provisions mad 


to start vegetables which must lb: 
transplanted. A home garden this 


year is more important than ever. Th: 
family with a good common-sens: 
garden at this time won’t have t 
worry over the supply of fresh stufl 
OOo 
THE 1933 FATTED CALF 

An Oklahoma paper has broken into 
poetry in this wise: 
Eddie had a fatted calf; he thought it 
was immense. 
selling it, he had to laugh; it 
brought him just three cents. 


But, 


This up-to-date nursery rime was 
based on actual facts. Ed Tillman had 
fattened a calf until it weighed 8 
pounds. Ed sent it to market and it 
brought just 80 cents. The commission 
house charged him 77 cents for sell 
ing the calf, and sent him a check fo: 
three cents to pay him for raising it 
When Ed tried to cash the check he 
found the banks had shut tight. How- 
ever, he sold the check to Jake Low 
man, a merchant of Luther—and Jak: 
is exhibiting it as a curiosity. 

ie 

EVEN STEEL BIZ GETS SMALL 


Speaking of “small” business—th« 
smallest order ever placed with a biz 
steel concern was recently executed 
at Youngstown, Ohio. This order was 
for a quarter of a pound of the thinnes! 
steel rolled. It made a strip six inches 
wide and 12 feet long—and it was 
only 1-1,000th of an inch in thickness 
or about a third of the thickness of th: 
sheet of paper you are now readings 

ee |) 


YOU SHOULDN’T INTERRUPT 


“H-h-how m-much is th-that old 
auto?” inquired a man who had jus! 
come into the garage. 

“Make me an offer,” said the garag: 
man. 

The visitor responded: “I-[’ll g-giv: 
y-you f-f-f-—” 

The dealer grew impatient and r 
plied: “I'll take it. Forty dollars.” 

The buyer said: G-g-good! I was 
t-t-trying to say f-f-f-fifty.” 

——___. 

“THE GROWER MUST GET MORE”™— 

that’s the Pathfinder demand. 
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WOMEN 


THE LATEST BOBS 

If you want to take the word of the 
Washington Association of Hair Dress- 
ers and Cosmetologists for it, long 
hair is out of style. That association’s 
1933 style show was devoted entirely 
to exhibiting the latest bobs. These 
included such queer names as “in- 
spiration bob,” “‘marquisite bob,” “re- 
peal bob” and “technocratic bob.” A 
“bank holiday bob” might now be 
added. 


LEOPARD SKIN PAJAMAS 

There seems to be no end to this 
pajama craze. They are still popular 
on the peaches at the beaches, at 
dinner parties, theaters and, believe 
it or not, some people actually sleep 
in pajamas. The pajama is a native 
of India. Of course there are many 











kinds of pajamas—sleeping pajamas, 
lounging pajamas, 
strolling 
ete. 
And pajamas are made of almost 
every conceivable kind of material— 


beach pajamas, 
pajamas, smoking pajamas, 







Patterns may be purchased at 15c each or TWO 
FOR 25c. Spring and Summer Book of Fashions 
containing designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
Gren’s Patterns, 15c. Address Fashion Editor, 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





silk, velvet, linen, wool, gingham and 
what have you. But the very latest 
thing in pajamas are the catty leopard 
skin pajamas, a German idea. While 
they are not made of the real leopard 
fur, they look so much like it that a 
close examination is necessary to tell 
the diff. The material used, which is 
rather expensive, is a sort of plush 
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woven in the pattern of the big cat’s E d C Id Qu ck 
spots. n Oo $ uic 


WILL IT WASH? 

When a woman buys a dress for 
herself or daughters today the first 
question asked the clerk from whom 
the purchase is being made is “Will 
it wash?” That is, are the colors fast? 

But one cannot be sure unless a 
sample of the material is washed 
under regular laundering conditions. 
It is impossible to tell from looking at 
a fabric whether it will run or fade. 
Even the so-called guaranty is worth- 
less unless it is backed up by a re- 
liable merchant or manufacturer. 

In buying dress goods and the like 
it is a good idea to choose a well con- 
structed fabric, get a sample and take 
it home and launder it before making 
the purchase. The washing test will 
show more than fastness of color. It 
will tell whether the yarns will slip 
out of place when the garment is 
laundered. It will tell whether the 
beauty of the fabric is due entirely to 
the glossy finish which may be re- 
moved in the tub. Besides it will show 
whether the spots or figures are put in 
with short threads which will pull out 
when the material is washed. 

HELPFUL HINTS 

Well beaten egg white can be added 
to whipped cream to increase the 
amount. 

After washing the hair, rinse with 
water to which a little vinegar or 
lemon juice has been added. It cuts 
the soap and makes the hair soft and 
fluffy. 

Never leave a spoon in the saucepan 
if you want the contents to boil 
quickly. 

You can make perforations in home- 
made patterns by sewing them on the 
sewing machine without thread. 

Wash new stockings before wearing 
them. It will make them wear better. 

To clean brass bedsteads rub with 
olive oil on a soft cloth, then polish 
with duster. 

Linen that has turned a little yellow 
can be whitened by putting a table- 
spoon of borax in the water when the 
articles are boiled before washing. 

Women can read men “like a book” 
they say. Perhaps that is why there 
are more well-read men than well- 
read women. 

Sa 

Here’s one to debate: what would 
be the status of a man who was mar- 
ried to a female vice-president? Such 
a man, it seems to us, could only be 
represented by a minus quantity. 

——$————_- 

A magazine writer declares that 
“woman is the backbone of the hu- 
man race.” Granted—but she doesn’t 
need to show it so much, does she? 





E was an easy victim to colds—and they hung on 

so long—until she suggested the use of NR tab- 
lets. He seldom catches colds now. When he does they 
are quickly broken up. This_ safe, dependable, all- 
vegetable corrective— Nature *s Reme y—strength- 
ens and regulates bowel action as no other laxative 
can—carries away poisonous wastes which make you 
susceptible to colds, dizzy spells, headaches, bilious- 
ness. Works 77 be No griping. Try a box. 


oc—at your druggist’s. 
FREE! f*: ‘Bart y 44 
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# Quick relief for acid indigestion, 
" aon stomach, heartburn. Only 


TUMS Seecerere 


A Baby In Your Home 


Scientists now state that “Complete unity in life de- 
pends on sex harmony” and that the lack of it is the 
one greatest cause for unhappy marriages. Also that 
every woman “has the capacity for sex expression” 

r but too often she is undeveloped 
or suffering with general female 
disorders, which rob her of her 
normal desires. During an expe- 
rience of more than 35 years epe- 
cializing in the treatment of dis- 
eases peculiar to women, ! devel- 
oped a simplehome treatment 
which has brought new hope, 
healthand happiness tomany 
thousands. Many who had been 
childless for years became prone 
and happy Mothers. Husbands 
have written me the most glow- 
ing letters of gratitude and now 
I want every woman who is ron 
down or suffering from femaie 
disorders to learn about this 
splendid treatment, and how she 
may use it in the privacy of her 
own home. 


Get ‘This Knowledge FREE 








In my two books “Full Development” and “A B 1 
Home,” I intimately discuss m mportant 
ing to the female sex that are tally nteresting 
ian They tell how you too ma f 
| f others have and often again en} 
! Nat res most le rf reatic aT 
developed vigoro woman. I will gla ‘ 
postpaid tree Write toda DR. H. WILL ELDERS, 
uite 48-4 1 and |} Street t 


SMASHING VALUES 


Big book new 1933 
patterns sent for bc 
or stamps 
Write today! 
FRANK GILL CO. 
Derr. P-3, 
Wisconsin Hapids. Wisc. 





4Souvenir ( Yellow), 4 Orange Queen 

(Orange), 3 Virginia (Red).3 Purest 

of All (White), 3 Herada (Lavender . 

3 Osalin( Pink’. 20 “Bulblets as Abor« 
Two Lots for 25¢ 


15¢ 100 Mixed for 50c — Postpaid 


Regal Bulb Co., Dept 313 Westport, C« Westport, ¢ 


MARRIED WOMEN’S 
SECRETS NOW! 


Don't be discouraged « 

fails you. Yo can now ieee 
J.0.RELIEF COMP¢ ND (a Ve ! 
lator) do e strengt Often relieve 
irregularities, stubborn Ase of | 

lue de S general reli 

Absolu fe, C 
Highly recommended and use ¥ by tt ‘ 
women for relief We guarantec to ship order 
same day received in plain wrapper, sealed 
$2.00 box double stre net! 8 for $5 

strength $5.00 Piel 2foe Don't dela 
order. Free booklet, a personal message t 


0. J. 0. MEDICAL CO., Dept. 227W. North Ave., CHICAGO 














Ne 
| OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
UB G wanes Sp ee v rapper 


postpaic 
for mail order catalog, saving “%. 


Post Office Box 91, Dept, T, Hamilton, Ontario 














PASTIME 


They say “figures never lie.” Per- 
haps that’s what makes them so in- 
teresting, for it is so unusual to find 
something that doesn’t lie—one way 
or the other. But truthfully, figures 
are interesting. And they are educa- 
tional, if not entertaining. For ex- 
ample, here is a little mathematical 
difficulty that should keep you figur- 
ing for a while. 

Arrange the 10 digits, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 0, so that they will form a 
number that can be divided by every 
number from 2 to 18 without a re- 
mainder being left in any case. Then 
after you have mastered it you can 
have lots of fun having your friends 
try it. In case you have a little diffi- 
culty in solving the difficulty the solu- 
tion will be given next week. 


CAN YOU DRAW THIS? 

All sorts of figures may be drawn 
with one continuous stroke of the pen 
or pencil. The accompanying figure, 
consisting of two circles connected by 
zigzag lines and containing the intri- 
cate motif in the 
center, sent in by 
reader Donald 
Jennings of Buffalo 
Springs, N. Dak., 
can be drawn with 
one continuous 
line. That is, it can 
be drawn with one 
complete line 
without your pen- 
cil leaving the 
paper and without crossing or retrac- 
ing any portion of the design. The 
solution to the puzzle will be given 
next week. 


THREE IN A ROW 


There is little doubt but that every 
child knows how to play the old 
game of “three in a row” or “noughts 
and crosses.” Yet it is always enter- 
taining, and many youngsters take 
great pride in becoming so expert that 
no opponent can score a game against 
them. 

The result in such case is known as 
a draw. And between two players 
who thoroughly understand the game 
every game should be a draw, because 
neither player can win except through 
the blundering of the other. 

Draw a large square with nine small 
squares in it and get someone to play 
a game with you. First one player 
and then the other puts his mark 
(either a cross or a nought) in one of 
the littke squares. Whichever one 
gets three marks in a row wins. 


MYSTIC TOUCH CARD TRICK 

If properly “worked” this trick can 
be performed a dozen times before the 
Same persons without detection. The 
performer has the spectators sit 
around a large table, reserving a seat 
for himself. The cards are spread on 
the table face upward. This done the 
performer asks that someone touch 








One Line 








Soap-Box Orator—I tell you I know what 
I am talking about. I’m a self-made man— 
a self-made man 

Sailor in Audience—Well, you knocked 
off too soon. 





one of the cards while he retires from 
the room, adding that when he re- 
turns he will designate the card which 
has been touched. 

The trick, of course, requires a pre- 
arrangement with an accomplice who 
sits in the chair next to the performer. 
As the latter passes his hand slowly 
over the cards the accomplice nudges 
him lightly when he comes to the card 
which has been touched. Be sure to 
guard against detection of the accom- 
plice. Detract attention from him and 
the pre-arrangement by apparently 
picking out the card by some mystic 
power. 


THIS WILL STUMP THEM 


Two dozen old fellows, some taller than 
others, 

Have lived two thousand years together. 

Notwithstanding their age they’re as up- 
right as ever, 

And no one can say but that they are all 
very clever. 

They have traveled far, ’tis strange to say 
how. 

They have been in prison from their birth 
until now. 

They're mostly in black when seen in the 
streets, 

And they never lie together but in very 
clean sheets. 

They are the admiration of both great and 
small, 

And there is only one eye among them all. 


Now who are they? Before reading 
on to find out the answer read the 
riddle over again and try to unriddle 
it. Perhaps you already know the 
correct answer if you will just stop 
and think. It is a popular old English 
riddle and one with which you can 
stump your friends. In case you can’t 
figure it out, these old fellows are 
better known as the ALPHABET. 


CLEVER BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION 


Books on etiquette may say that one 
shouldn’t toy with the silverware and 
other articles on the dinner table. But 
you can rest assured that it is per- 
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fectly permissible if you perform some 
clever and worthwhile trick or stunt 
for the entertainment of your friends 
In this case you take three tabk 
knives and three water glasses and 
ask your friends if they can construct 
a stout bridge out of them. 

Of course they will not be on to the 
secret and you can proceed to show 
them how it is done. It sounds hard 
to do, but when you know how it is 
really simple. First arrange the three 
glasses in a sort of triangle. It is a 
good idea to place them bottom up, 
but that is not necessary. Next place 
the ends of the handles of the three 
knives on the bottoms of the glasses 
and interlace the points of the blades 
If properly done such a bridge is 
strong enough to support another: 
tumbler of water. 








BRAIN TEASER 


A says to B: “When you are 15 times 
the age I was when you were half as 
old as I am, you will be one-half again 
as old as I would be were I as much 
older than you are as you are older 
than Iam.” To this B replied: “When 
you will be as much older than you 
are as you are younger than I was 
year before last, our combined ages 
will be 50.” How old are A and B? 
Answer next week. 





Answer to Last Week’s — Twelve 
feet square and five feet square. 
—_————_-. 
HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 


Prof. Robert L. Ramsey of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri takes issue with 
the editors of the leading dictionaries 
over the number of words in the Eng- 
lish language. The dictionary men 
estimate from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000, 
while Prof. Ramsey says there are not 
more than 250,000 with all obsolete 
and alien words included. 

The Oxford Dictionary (English) 
lists 414,825, of which only 240,165 
are main words and only 177,970 are 
actual English words in common use. 
Shakespeare used 25,000 words. The 
vocabulary of persons of various men- 
talities and education now ranges 
from 400 to 70,000. 

An understanding of the meaning of 
10,000 words is probably normal for 
the average American, with not more 
than 3,000 used in ordinary conver- 
sation. 








Latest Fashions 


7799—A morning frock designed for 34, 36, 38, 4 
and 42 inches bust. A 38 inch design requires 3's 
yards of 35 inch material. To finish with binding re 
quires 413 yards 1'2 inches wide. 

7657—A charming model designed for misses 14 
16, 18 and 20 years, with corresponding bust mea 
ure (32, 34, 36, 38) also 40 and 42 bust. A 20 yea 
design requires 37, yards of 39 inch material. Wit! 
sleeves and without capelet 325 yards. 

7564—A pretty frock designed for 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
48, 50, 52 and 54 inches bust measure A 48 incl 
design requires 4's yards of 39 inch material. Vestee 
in contrasting material requires *, yard 35 inche 
wide. 

7836—A popular occasional frock designed fo 
junior misses 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 12 year de 
sign requires 25, yards of 35 inch material and 
yard of elastic banding. 

7493—A dainty party frock designed for girls 2 
4. 6 and 8 years. A 6 year design requires 2 yard 





of 39 inch material. To finish neck edge with bias 


binding requires 75 yard 1'2 inches wide. Sash re- 
quires 2 yards and rosette requires 1 yard of ribbon 
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AVIATION 


Gen. “Billy” Mitchell, former chief 
of the Army Air Corps, and all who 
advocate larger air forces instead 
of spending all our money on war- 
ships which are easy targets for air- 
plane bombs, are getting the last 
laugh. Airplanes played a star role 
in the recent navy maneuvers. Today 
our naval air squadrons command 
greater respect than they did several 
years ago. In fact, naval tactics are 
being realigned with a view to using 
fast air raiding forces and to protect 
fleets and our coasts from such an 
enemy force. 

When it comes to air transportation 
America leads all the other countries 
in the world combined, both in air- 
plane mileage and passenger mileage. 
Last year our transport lines flew 
48,000,000 miles. : 


All air transport pilots now have to 
be able to fly blind, required by the 
new Department of Commerce air 
transport ratings which went into ef- 
fect on January 1. Already more than 
400 pilots have obtained these new 
ratings, which certify that the pilots 
have the full transport licenses and 
are thoroughly trained and able to fly 
blind, by instrument and radio. Air 
mail pilots, co-pilots and pilots operat- 
ing on American airlines outside of 
the United States are not required to 
have such ratings. At this writing 
there were 725 airline pilots in the 
country. 

Capt. Albert W. Stevens, noted Army 
photographer, and Lieut. Charles D. 
McAllister, his pilot, know what it is 
to take air pictures in extremely low 
temperatures. In testing out the latest 
type of aerial cameras used by the 
Army Air Corps, these two high flyers 
took an experimental high altitude 
photographic flight from Bolling Field, 
Washington, to New York. Part of 
the time they operated from an alti- 
tude of 26,300 feet. At that altitude 
they found a temperature of 51 de- 
grees below zero Fahrenheit. While 
one of their cameras was frozen solid 
and a few fingers were nipped, the 
atmosphere was remarkably clear and 
the pictures they obtained were espe- 
cially good. 

Aviation enthusiasts are making 
capital of the fact that President 
Roosevelt has flown frequently. The 
magazine Aviation for March hails him 
as the first president “ever to have 
flown either prior to or during his 














No, it isn’t the direct effect of the propeller 
or the pressure of the air under the wings 
which causes an airplane to rise. It is main- 
ly the partial vacuum which is formed above 
the wings—due to their peculiar shape. 


term of office.’ While he did fly con- 
siderably before he became president, 
he has not and probably will not fly 
during his term of office. 


The Department of Commerce is 
building at the Washington-Hoover 
airport, which is to become the prov- 
ing ground for important new devel- 
opments in federal airways communi- 
cation aids, a central control building 
to house all local airways communi- 
cation services. 

——____-. > 


A PRAYER FOR YOUNG MEN 

The following prayer used by cadets 
at West Point military academy could 
well be practiced by American man- 
hood as a whole: 

“O God, our Father, Thou Searcher 
of men’s hearts, help us to draw near 
to Thee in sincerity and truth. May 
our religion be filled with gladness 
and may our worship of Thee be nat- 
ural. Strengthen and increase our 
admiration for honest dealing and 
clean thinking, and suffer not our 
hatred of hypocrisy and pretense ever 
to diminish. Encourage us in our en- 
deavor to live above the common level 
of life. 

“Make us choose the harder right 
instead of the easier wrong, and never 
to be content with a half truth when 
the whole can be won. Endow us with 
courage that is born of loyalty to all 
that is noble and worthy, that scorns 
to compromise with vice and injus- 
tice, and knows no fear when truth 
and right are in jeopardy. Guard us 
against flippancy and irreverence in 
the sacred things of life. Grant us 
new ties of friendship and new oppor- 
tunities of service. 

“Kindle our hearts in fellowship 
with those of a cheerful countenance, 
and soften our hearts with sympathy 
for those who sorrow and suffer. May 
we find genuine pleasure in clean and 
wholesome mirth and feel inherent 
disgust for all coarse-minded humor. 
Help us, in our work and in our play, 
to keep ourselves physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight, 
that we may the better maintain the 
honor of the Corps untarnished and 
unsullied, and acquit ourselves like 
men in our effort to realize the ideals 
of West Point, in doing our duty to 
Thee and to our Country. All of which 
we ask in the name of the Great Friend 
and Master of men. Amen.” 

—_————_-.. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


I returned, and saw under the sun, 
that the race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong, neither yet 
bread to the wise, nor yet riches to 
men of understanding, nor yet favor 
to men of skill; but time and chance 
happeneth to them all.—Ecclesiastes 
9:11. 


—_———_ —_ o> — 


It’s a good thing to observe all the 
proprieties even if you overdo it a 
little. Two Japanese students at a 
California ball game the other day il- 
lustrated this good spirit by standing 
up when the band played “How Dry I 
Am!” They thought it was our na- 
tional anthem. 
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Amazing NEW Discovery Ends 


RHEUMATISM 


ARTHRITIS—NEURITIS 


in 15 days or 
MONEY REFUNDED 


Discovered by a Los Angeles druggist, Arnold’s Rheu- 
matic Capsules bring such astounding results, distrib- 
utors offer a written money-back guarantee Regard- 
less of how long standing, or of how severe your 
case, you get definite relief in 15 days or your money 
back. Read these letters sent by appreciative users 


“at the end of two weeks could go without 
my crutches: the third week I went te work 
again.”’ J. A. GORDON, 2316 8S. Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles. 

“After one week only could raise my arms 
above my head, rise and sit without aid 
comb my hair, use my hands almost as well 
as ever.”’ MRS. FLORA VINCENT, 650 W. 
27th St., Los Angeles. 

“Attacked so badly I could not bend or stoop. 
After 3 days I feel I am cured and the pains 
are all gone.’ CHAS. UNDERWOOD, Sum- 
mer, Washington. 

‘‘——after 20 years of suffering, part of the time 
bedfast and then walking with two canes, at the 
end of 5 weeks use of Arnold's Capsules I stood 
my canes in the corner to stay."” MRS. A. HUR- 
LEY, 137 E. Adams, Los Angeles, Calif. 


New free booklet explains how and why Arnold's 
Rheumatic Capsules can overcome the most stub- 
born cases of Rheumatism, Arthritis, Neuritis, etc 
Write today for booklet and copy of our money- 
back offer. No obligation. 


ARNOLD DRUG COMPANY 
2528 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Y FO 
MONT Home OU 


‘YOU can earn ey in spare time at 


home maki y . No selling or 
canvassin @ instruct you, furnish com- 
o~ outht and supply with work. 
rite to-day for free 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Quick Relief, or You Only Pay When Satisfied 
If you suffer from High Blood pressure, dizziness 
ringing in the ears, can’t sleep at nights, feel weak and 
shaky, bad taste, nervous. If your heart pounds and you 
fear a paralytic stroke, to demonstrate the value of 
Dr. Hayes’ successful prescription we will send you 
postpaid, a regular $1 treatment on absolutely FREE 
TRIAL. While it is non-specific, many cases report 
remarkably quick relief; often symptoms diminish and 
quiet normal sleep returns within 3 days. Contains no 
salts, physics, opiates or dope. Absolutely harmle 
You can continue with treatment you are taking. It 
cannot conflict. Perfectly safe with any diet PAY 
NOTHING UNLESS GREATLY IMPROVED Then end 
$1. If not your report cancels the charge. Write to Dr 
Hayes Ass'n., 1529 Coates House, Kansas City, , Mo. 





rooms in your cellar or shed 


Grow Mu 
JA) Big demand. Experience unnecessary, 
we tell you how. Famous White Queen 
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Scene of John Brown's 
Raid at Harpers Ferry 
—Where Jackson 
Captured Whole Army 


Very few towns in the United States 
are more widely known than Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va. It is not only rich in 
history, but it is one of the beauty 
spots of the Eastern states. More than 
150 years ago Thomas Jefferson stood 
near the spot known as Jefferson Rock 
and marveled at the scenery where 
the Potomac and Shenandoah rivers 
unite. In his Notes on Virginia, writ- 
ten in 1781, the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence said: 

“The passage of the Patowmac 
through the Blue Ridge is perhaps one 
of the most stupendous scenes in na- 


ture. You stand on a very high point 
of land. On your right comes up the 


Shenandoah, baving ranged along the 
foot of the mountain a hundred miles 
to seek a vent. On your left approach- 
vs the Patowmac, in quest of a pas- 
suge also. In the moment of their 
junction they rush together against 
ihe mountain, rend it asunder, and 
pass off to the sea, 

“The first glance of this scene hur- 
ries our senses into the opinion, that 
this earth has been created in time, 
that the mountains were formed first, 
that the rivers began to flow after- 
wards, that in this place particularly 
they have been dammed up by the Blue 
Ridge of mountains, and have formed 
an ocean which filled the whole val- 
lev; that continuing to rise they have 
at length broken over at this spot, and 
have torn the mountain down from its 
summit to its base. The miles of rock 
on each hand, but particularly on the 
Shenandoah, the evident marks of 
their beds by the most powerful agents 
of nature, corroborate the impression. 

“But the distant finishing which na- 
ture has given to the picture is of 
very different character. It is a true 
contrast to the foreground. It is as 
placid and delightful as that is wild 
and tremendous, For the mountain be- 


ing cloven asunder, she presents to 
your eye, throngh the cleft, a small 


catch of smooth blue’ horizon, at an 
infinite distance in the plain country, 
inviting you, as it were, from the riot 
und tumult roaring around, to pass 
through the breach and participate of 
the calm below, 

“Here the eye ultimately composes 
itself; and that way too the road hap- 
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Left—the grave of the founder of Harpers Ferry. 
“the view is worth a voyage across the Atlantic.” 


from which, according to Jefferson, 


pens actually to lead. You cross the 
Palowmac above the junction, pass 
along its side through the base of the 
mountain for three miles, its terrible 
precipices hanging in fragments over 


you, and within about 20 miles reach 
Frederic Town, and the fine country 
round that. This scene is worth a 


voyage across the Atlantic. Yet here, 
as in the neighborhood of the Natural 
Bridge, are people who have passed 
their lives within a dozen miles, and 
have never been to survey these monu- 
iments of a war between rivers and 
mountains, which must have shaken 
the earth to its center.” 

Harpers Ferry got its name from 
{obert Harper who established a ferry 
across the Shenandoah at that point in 
pre-Revolutionary days. A stone erect- 
ed over his grave in the village says 
Harper was born in 1713 at Oxford, 
England, and died in 1782. 

The town became generally known 
when the U. S. arsenal was establish- 


ed there. According to the records 
of the War Department, the first 


breech-loading rifles used by the army 
were manufactured at Harpers Ferry. 
That was about 1830. 

Harpers Ferry, to the average per- 
son suggests John Brown’s raid in 
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Pathfinder Photo 


Right—the famous Jefferson Rock, 


1859. During the Civil war several 
important engagements took place in 
the vicinity of the village. On Sept. 
15, 1862 more than 11,500 federal 
troops at Harpers Ferry surrendered 
to Stonewall Jackson. It was the larg- 
est body of federals to surrender to 
the confederates at any time during 
the long war. 

$$ 

A HUMAN SEISMOGRAPH 
An iron worker in England pro- 

fesses to be a “human seismograph.” 
He discovered his seismographic abil- 
ities soon after he had some muscles 
removed from his back. His spinal 
nerves, he declares, have become so 
sensitive that he can “record” distant 
earthquakes. Not only that, but he 
claims to be able to tell the very 
minute a quake starts in almost any 
part of the world. What is more, his 
jarred nerves tell him how severe the 
quake is and how long it lasts. Dur- 
ing the past summer he claims to have 
felt 21 distinct tremors, all of which 
were verified by official reports. 

2 -—____ 

DEALER’S NOTICE 


I look into my mail box 
And what d’ya s’pose I see? 
A business-like envelope 
All addressed to me. 


I open it very carefully, 
And try to be so neat- 

And there’s a circular saying: 
“Our bargains can’t be beat.” 


I take the stately letter, 
And tear it half in two. 
And the same thing will happen, 
If one is sent by you. 
SS eee 
“THE GROWER MUST GET MORE*™— 
that’s the Pathfinder demand. 
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our ewest woras le and |= 
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y order. every word, abbreviation, number, initial. 
etc. comPNo display type. First five words or less, capital letters; bal- 
ance, lower case, Address: Tae PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


AGENTS 


WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. $20.00 a day can be 

earned. No experience necessary. You can start 
at once. Showing the latest thing out. Self pro- 
tection and home protection at cost. Ages 1 to 80 
Not insurance but provides benefits up to $1000.00 
natural or accidental death. $20.00 per week if 
sick or injured. Address National Aid Society, Spring- 
MAKE UP TO $15 DAILY introducing men’s, wom- 

en’s, children’s finest hosiery. Definite wear war- 
ranteed or replaced. Amazingly low prices. 126 — 

rite 





colors. Auto and Hosiery given producers. 
quick! Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. C-403, Green- 
field, Ohio. 


APPLICATIONS FOR TERRITORY SALES RIGHTS 

for Automobile and Furniture Polish now being 
received. Representatives to operate as own busi- 
ness desired. Master Finish Sales Co., 150 Nassau 
St., New York. 


RUMMAGE SALES; Make Big Money Daily. We 


start you, Ideal, X-4804 So. State, Chicago. 


BABY CHICKS 


CARTER’S CHAMPION PEDIGREE-SIRED, Heavy 
Laying and Standard Quality Chicks. Also sex- 
guaranteed chicks. 4 weeks guarantee to live. Blood- 
tested. Low Prices. Catalog Free. Carter’s Chickery, 
Dept. 200, Eldorado, Ill. 

BEST CHICK OFFER. Heavy Laying, money- -making 
stock. Get our Free Catalog, prices. Smith Brothers 
Hatcheries, Dept. A-105, Mexico, Missouri. 

HERE’S A BARGAIN! Blood Tested Chicks. Big, 
Strong, Livable. Electric-Hatched. Lowest Prices. 

Catalog Free. Steele's Hatchery, Box 202, Wells- 

ville. Missouri 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MEN AND WOMEN are making good living selling 
bridge sets and billfolds. New, unique selling plan. 
$3.00 starts you in your territory. Send for full par- 











Au 


ticulars. Technocraft Sales Co., Asbury Park, N. J 
BULLFROG RAISING PAYS BIG MONEY! Inves- 


tigate this (New Industry). Valuable book ‘‘Fortune 
i Bullfrogs’’ free American Bullfrog Industries, 
100-X. Fremont. Ohio 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES Sold, rented, 
exchanged. Catalog listing 3,000 bargains—Free 
Mountain's, Pisgah. Alabama 
___ FEMALE HELP—INSTRUCTION 
WOMEN INTERESTED EARNING MONEY HOME. 
send stamp for details. Eller, P-277 Broadway, 
New York. 
FILMS, PRINTING 


PIRST FILM DEVELOPED—8 prints 30c coins. En- 
largement given. Superior Photo Service, Dept. 5, 
Waterloo. Iowa. 
MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 4 
NURSES—Attendants desiring hospital, inst’] posi- 
tions anywhere. Scharf Bureau, 145-C17, W. 45th, 
New York. 








AND DEVELOPING 














__MEDICAL 


ASTHMA SUFFERERS 1 let me tell you free how I 
found permanent relief. I have nothing to sell 
Please send stamped return envelope. J. Millard, 


Rox 31TS, Minneapolis. Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, mailed 
in plain wrapper, postpaid by us. Write for mail- 
rder catalog, saving 50°: P. O. Box 353, Dept. 94 
iamilton, Ontario 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Small ideas may have large commercial 

possibilities. Write immediately for information on 
how to proceed and ‘Record of Invention’’ form 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Clarence A. 
O'Brien, 698-M Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT PARTICULARS and advice free, regarding 
New perentions. Sterling Buck, P629 F, Wash- 
ington. 
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7 PERSONAL 
LONESOME? Find yourself a sweetheart through 
America’s foremost select social correspondence 


lub. Confidential introductions by letter; members 
everywhere; continuous service. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 908, Jacksonville, Florida 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 
est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; 
correspondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.’’ 
a Sees: free. Standard, Box 607 Grays- 
ike a 


FREE catalog Lucky Herbs, 6th & 7th Book Moses. 
Black Art. Dept. J, Star Book Co., Camden, N. J. 


LONESOME? Desirable ladies, gentlemen, “every- 
where, (many wealthy) seek pals. Descriptions Free. 
Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, San Francisco, California. 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable. 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If lonely, 
vrite Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 

WHY BE LONELY? You can make new friends. 
Particulars Pree. The Exchange, Box 38B, Hick- 
man Mills, Missouri. 

LOVABLE LADY, WEALTHY, ROMANTIC—Waiting 
for you. Please write today. S-Club 39, Oxford, Pla. 


BECOME A FAITH HEALER. Arouse your latent 
Christian Powers. Health, Box 70, Watertown, Mass. 
LOVE, WEALTH, HAPPINESS Through “Marriage, 


Ladies. Gentlemen. Sealed particulars, Stamp. 
Box 5500A. Tacony. Philadelphia. 





























Sensitive Thermometer 


When Dr. Charles G. Abbot, secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
asks about the weather he doesn’t ap- 
preciate an answer like “Oh, about 
freezing.” The doctor wants all the 
intimate details. In fact he’s so fussy 
about temperature that he has invent- 
ed a gadget called the kampometer, 
which is the most sensitive heat meas- 
uring device ever developed. 

You’ve no doubt heard of the bo- 
lometer, thermopile and radiometer 
which do such amazing feats as meas- 
uring the heat of the most distant stars 
or of telling you the temperature on 
any selected spot on Venus or Mars. 
No doubt you think they are pretty 
clever devices, but the kampometer 
has them all beaten, and it’s only in 
its “crude” stage. His next one will 
be 1,000 times as sensitive, he predicts. 

Just to show you how marvelous the 
thing really is, it will measure the heat 
of a match a mile away; detect the 
exact rise in temperature caused by a 
kiss, even from a hen-pecked husband; 
or most wonderful of all, will actually 
respond to the heat in one of these 
“heated” apartments they advertise. 

The kampometer is constructed on 
the same principle as a thermostat 
used for regulating heat in the home, 
for it operates by the unequal expan- 
sion of two metals, but includes two 
opposing magnetic fields. This all 
sounds very complicated and one 
would think it was quite an imposing 
jigger, but it takes 141 of them to 
weigh a pound. 

——— ae 

What becomes of your old auto, if 
and when you trade it in? Many of 
them go to Japanese steel mills. 
Thousands of tons of the junked metal 
are being shipped to Japan. It is re- 
ported that the exports of such junk 
from the West Coast to Japan have in- 
creased more than 2,000 per cent since 
the beginning of her invasion of China. 

——__..2—————_ 

Norwood, Mass., with a population 
of 15,000 ends a no traffic fatality 
vear—12 months without a _ single 
death caused by an auto. That’s a 
record. Back off the main highways, 
you say. Nope. It’s right on the main 
traffic artery between Boston and 
Providence, R. I. But Norwood’s a 
crusader against traflic fatalities. 





IT COSTS YOU NOTHING UNLESS 
IT GROWS YOUR HAIR 


We refund every cent of your money if you are 
fot more than satisfied. Nothing to lose. “The 
Bald Spots are Covered with New Hair,” writes 
E_1., among many others. Send NOW for FREE 
information in plain sealed envelope without any 


obligation. SLAVIN CO., Dept. A-159 





JACK SLAVIN 


After Treatments 


JACK SLAVIN 


Betore Treatments 209 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 








OLD GOLD WANTED 


CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, Watches, Jewelry. 100° 

full value paid day shipment received. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. Information free. Chicago Gold 

Smelting & Refinin o.. 562 Mallers Bidg . Chicago 
TOBACCO 


CIGARETTE BURLEY, extra mild, 5 Ibs. 








and box 


cigars $1.25. Cigarette papers and roller free 
Tobacco Exchange, S537, Mayfield, Kentucky 
GUARANTEED: 15 pounds Smoking or 12 pounds 


Chewing, pipe and flavoring free, $1.00. Kentucky 
Farmers, Pryorsburg, Kentucky. 


CHOICE TOBACCO. Chewing or Smoking. 2 years 
old. 10 pounds, $1.00. Plavoring and recipe free. 
Pay on delivery. United Farmers, Paris, Tenn. 
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LOW PRICES 


Such unusually low prices cannot be guaranteed for 
any length of time and are not apt to be made 
again. Just note the really worthwhile savings that 
can be yours if you order NOW 


CLUB NO. 540 


McCall’s Mag. $90 meen ag ‘] 75 


: t Household Mag. 
Silver Screen Silver Screen 

Delineator "32 po Save $1.75 
The Pathfinder Save 2.00 : 
enema — CLUB NO. 720 


The Pathfinder 
Illus. Mechanics 
American Boy $ 
Woman's World 
Good Stories 
—— ——— The Pathandte r Save $1.60 
tg Eta! pa LUB NO. 722 
The Pathfinder Save $1.15), se Herald $ 50 


| McCall's Mag 
CLUB NO. 716 Woman's World 


Pictorial Review 
Weman’s Werte The P owes 


Household Mag. $900 JIB NO. 723 
Spee Road (Ser ys) Redbook Mac: $ 50 
Ss 2 s 

The Pathfinder ave $2.00 The Pathfinder 
CLUB NO. 717 te We 
4 b, e in 
vopular Mechanics Modern Mechanics & 


Woman's World $ 90 inventions $ 
Pictorial Review 200 


Good Stories 
Illust. Mechanics Household Mag. 
Save $1.60 The Pathfinder Save $2.00 





“CLUB NO. 543 


CLUB NO. 706 


Woman's World 
Good Stories 


Save $2.00 


Save $1.00 


The Pathfinder 
Magazines in above clubs must all go to one address 


Cut out and mail this advertisement with your name, 


address and remittance to 
THE PATHFINDER. _ WASHINGTON, D c 


u- 
able information on Dice, Cards 
and Games. 


Don’t let = 
— ou! Send on) 
ODAY for SECRET 
BOOK, postpaid. 


= 58 ff DON'T BE CUT 
ILES Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


i for pile suffering. you have pil 
in any form write Rad a FREE sample 


of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. €E. R. 
Page Co., 2176-8 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


RESTORED TO NATURAL 
COLOR. NOTA DYE. 
Dr. Haji's Method (Keey 


and Women young) guarantees to re 
your hair to natural color Special Offer. Send $1 for i 
size bottle. Mention shade of hair. Write for FREE booklet 
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Any 3 in addition to The Pathfinder 


























{ 1 Better Homes & { ] Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
Gardens, 2 yrs. | Open Road (Boys), 1 yr 
Delineator, 1 yr. Opportunity, 1 yr. 
Household, 2 yrs. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
Hollywood Movie Mag., 1 yr. {X] The Pathfinder 


You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the three 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 

THE PATHFINDER. _____— WASHINGTON, D.C 
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Woman's World 9 Country Home 

Poultry Success 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
Household Magazine 12 Amer. Poultry Journal 
Good Stories 13 Illustrated Mechanics 
Gentlewoman Mag. 14 Needlecraft 

Home Circle 15 Home Friend 

Farm Journal X The Pathfinder 

Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below 

The Magazines in this Club Must go to One Address 


—_ — — —ORDER BLANK—- —- —- ~—- — 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year 
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LUCIDS— 


Missionary—And do you know nothing 
about religion? 

Cannibal—Well, we had a taste of it 
when the last missionary visited us. 


“Do you believe there are microbes in 
kisses?” 

“Yes. That’s what the scientists say.” 

“What disease do they cause?” 

“Palpitation of the heart, I presume.” 


Hiram—How did you say that city chap 
lost his hand? 

Ezekiel—He put it into a horse’s mouth 
to see how many teeth it had. 

Hiram—What happened then? 

Ezekiel—The horse closed his mouth to 
sce how many fingers the man had. 





Mother—Stop using such terrible lan- 
guage, Sally. 

Sally—Shakespeare uses it, mother. 

Mother—Then don’t play with him. He’s 
no fit companion for you. 


Professor of English Literature—Can 
you cite any passages in Shakespeare that 
seem to presage the coming of the auto- 
mobile? 

Student—Yes, sir; “Curses, not loud but 
deep.” 


“I don’t like the appearance of that new 
man they are boosting for ambassador to 
limbuktu.” 

“No; he must be a fraud, for no man 
could possibly be as smart as that man 
looks.” 


Neighbor—How is your son doing since 
he went to Hollywood? He seemed to be 
a very promising young man. 

Mother—That’s just it. He’s been sued 
twice already for breach of promise. 


Foolish Questioner—Pat, how did your 
nose come to be so red? 

Pat—It’s just blushin’ wid modesty fer 
kapin’ itself out of other people’s busi- 


ness. 


A baseball player, when popping the 
question, put it this way: “How would 
you like to sign up with me for a life 
ge 9° 
game? 

The girl responded in the same vein: 
“O. K.; where’s your diamond?” 


Ist Woman—I too had an ideal once. 

2nd Woman—How did you come to 
lose it? 

Ist Woman—I married it. 


“[ understand that Rattlesnake Bill is 
strangely altered since he went into the 
movies, 

“Yes. Bill says that if he’d known what 


was expected of him he’d have stuck to 
train robbing and kept his self-respect. 
In the old days no man would ever have 
talked to him the way that movie director 
does and lived to tell the tale.” 


Customer—I want a revolver. 

Dealer—A six-shooter, I presume? 

Customer—You better make it a nine- 
shooter. It’s for a strange cat that meows 
outside my window all night. 





Boy—I'd like a cent’s worth of nuts. 

Grocer—All right; what kind of nuts 
shall | give you? We have all kinds. 

Boy—You might put in a few coconuts 
—they’re the kind I like best. 


“Notice how happy and radiant that 
Mrs. Highflyer looks? She must be think- 
ing about her new dress.” 

“Yes; and notice how blue her husband 
looks. He must be thinking about it too.” 

“I tell you, Jim,” said his father-in-law; 
“vour wife is a woman in a thousand.” 

“I know it,” said Jim with much feeling, 
“but you needn’t rub it in.” 


“That was a fright of a woman I saw 
you with last night.” 

“Well, don’t tell my wife.’ 

“She didn’t know about it, eh?” 

“Oh, yes; she was the woman.” 


Boy-—Say, Dad, what does it mean when 
the paper says some man went to a con- 
vention as a delegate-at-large?” 

Dad—It means his wife didn’t go with 
him, Son. 


Doctor—You have pains in your left leg? 
Why, my dear woman, that is just a sign 
of age. 

Patient—I haven’t any pains in my right 
leg, and that’s just as old. 


Housewife—I ordered a dozen eggs, and 
all you sent me was 11. Do you call that 
proper service? 

Grocer—Well, one of those eggs was bad 
and I knew you wouldn’t want it 


“Bilkins is certainly an optimist.” 
“What makes you think so?” 

“He has ordered a new auto and expects 
to pay for it on the strength of what he 
is going to save by the reduction of his 


taxes.” 


“The main difference betwixt me an’ 
my boy Jim,” observed a farmer, “is that 
when | put in a day’s work I don’t feel 
like runnin’ around nights, and when Jim 
puts in a night runnin’ around, he don’t 
feel like puttin’ in a day’s work.” 


. 


Ethy!—He told me I was the first girl 
he ever loved. 

Myrtle—When was that? 

Ethy!—Saturday night. 

Myrtie—Then he told me a lie Sunday 
night. 


Rufus—Why have you got your pants 
on wrongside out? 

Goofus—I’m going to a party tonight 
and I wanted to take the bag out of the 
knees. 

“There goes Richman. I wonder how he 
made all his money?” 

“Heaven knows!” 

“Ah, that must be why he always looks 
so worried.” 


At the end of a month of married life a 
darkey returned to the minister and asked 
for a divorce. After explaining that he 
could not get a divorce, the minister 



























Henrietta—Henry, ij we were both fre 
again would you choose me to be you 
little wife? 

Henry—Now, what do you want to sta: 
a quarrel for, just as everything’s goin 
pleasantly? 


pleaded with the man. “You know, San 
you agreed to take Eliza for better or f. 
worse.”’ 

“I knows dat, boss,” returned the da: 
key, “but dat woman’s a heap wuss da 
Ah tuk her for.” 


Circus Man (searching for elephant tha 
has escaped)—Say, Uncle, have you see: 
anything of an elephant around here? 

Uncle Ezra—No, sah; Ah ain’t seed n 
ephalent but Ah did see a great big gra: 
bull eatin’ mah corn wiv his tail. 





Officer—You say you were held up las 
night? What time was it? 

Victim—It was five minutes to one. 

Officer—-How do you know that? 

Victim—Because I could see the cloc! 
on the postoffice building and I notice: 
that the hands were in just the same p: 
sition as my own. 








NAME O’HOWLS 


Harold BAEHR lives on FOX street 
in New York. 

Rev. A. E. DRIPPS of Perham, Minn.. 
is an ardent prohibitionist. 

La BELLE JARDINIERRE is a wel! 
known newspaper writer. 

POSEY Halbrook operates a flower 
shop at Newark, Ohio. 

SLAY and ROBB are the names o! 
a bookkeeper and a teller employed by 
the Birmingham Trust and Savings Co 

Prof. Arthur A. SCHOOLCRAF1 
A. B., S. T. B., Ph. D., is instructor 0 
Biblical literature and philosophy a 
West Virginia College. 





B. A. PAPPA is a barber in Hub 
bard, Ohio. 

Add marriages: FRIED-FISH 34 
Cleveland, Ohio. i; 
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DON’TS FOR TOURISTS 
When ye hit the city limit, 
Goin’ forty miles an hour, 
When ye cross the intersection, 
Jist a usin’ all yer power, 
When ye strike the crowded portions 
Of the way where coppers pass, 
Don’t be gittin’ too ambitious; 
Better cut the flow of gas. 
Got to mind the place yer parkin’, 
Steer her past that yellow curb; 
Don’t be tootin’ on the klaxon, 
So the folks you'll all disturb. 
Best be easy-like and gentle, 
When ver drivin’ here about, 
Fer the traffic cops will git ye, 
If ve don’t wateh out. 
-Harr: 






Brokaw. 












